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THIS MONTH 


On our COVER the new NEA Cen- 
ter emerges from the blueprint, in 
3-D as it were, by means of a scale 
model skilfully turned out in plexi- 
glas. Teachers and friends of educa- 
tion thruout the country are working 
together to construct the full-size NEA 


Center. How can you help? See page 
195. 
Credits: Model by Rogay; photo 


by Lautman; cover design by Forkert. 


Two Horns mean no dilemma for 
THE JOURNAL. Note the articles by 
Dr. Ernest and Dr. Francis Horn. 


IN THE title of her article, Dr. Sny- 
der uses a play on words; for she writes 
of a literal and a figurative “Stage 
for Learning.” 





For a helpful interpretation of 
group dynamics in the classroom, see 


Kenneth Benne’s “More Learning 
Takes Place.” 
NEXT MONTH 


AN ANALYsis of the elementary- 
school curriculum by Paul Hanna will 
be carried at the recommendation of 
the Atlantic City AASA discussion 
group which heard his address on the 
subject. ‘““There was such a demand 
for copies of this speech,” writes the 
chairman, Superintendent Raymond 
H. Ostrander of Mineola, New York, 
“that we had near panic conditions 
around the speakers’ table.” 


Every spring, highschool students 
swarm into Washington. Some are 
boisterous, others well-behaved and 
purposeful. What makes the differ- 
ence? Planning, says Superintendent 
F. C. Thomas, who describes the 
months of preparation made by Bar- 
rington, Illinois, students. 
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ERRATA OTR A 


Join a World Studytour—for 
Sightseeing Plus Insight 
Enjoy purposeful travel—with congenial 
adults of varied occupations. Unusual 
programs, exceptional leadership, en- 
lightening experiences. Non-profit—low 
costs. European Economy Tour, only 
$595. Others stress Drama, Music, Art, 
Ideas, Politics. Booklet “E’’ describes 

15 expertly planned Studytours. 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 


Goodwin Watson, Ph. D. 
Rye, New York 


Director: 
Box 523 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


. . right away! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make 
money writing. Hundreds now making money 
every day on short paragraphs. | tell you 
what to write, where and how to sell; and 
supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-C, 
Chicago 26, Ill. 


FREE PROJECTS! 


Valuable PROJECTS for class- 
work in Arts and Crafts are 
available free of charge: 
Ceramics Without A _ Kiln, 
How To Make Molds, Wire- 
craft, Feltcraft, Woodcraft, 
Rusticraft, Planters, Patio 
Furniture, Metalcraft, Metal 
. Etching, Glass Etching, Cast- 
ing with Liquid Plastics, Wax- 
craft, How To Imbed Biological 
Specimens, and many others. 
Write for details. Please men- 
tion school name. 


PLASTICAST CO., Dept. 21 
P. O. Box 987, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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“Teacher loves me, pop—she put 


a kiss on all my _ problems.” 


REPRINTED FROM COLLEGE LIFE 


Attention: Three Dimension 


Three-D movies, now all the rage, 

Have lately invaded the comic book 
page. 

Small fry are “gone” on this latest of 
fads ; 

To the smiling amusement of moth- 
ers and dads, 

Who indulge them with comics and 
3-D glasses 

Till three Ds come home on reports 
from their classes! 
—JFAN C. SOULF, Springfield, Pa. 


On the Cutting Edge 


ACCORDING to one of my fifth-graders, 


“The hen will sit on the egg and 
hatchet.” 
—\IRS. RALPH BACON, Riceville Gram- 


mar School, Riceville, Tenn. 


Mystery of Time 
This seems to be 
The usual plot; 
The day is done; 
My work is not. 
—STEPHEN SCHLITZER, in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 


Dry Wit? 

THE home-economics teacher was con- 
ducting a lesson featuring dried prod- 
ucts, such as raisins from 
prunes from plums. 

“What is drief beef?” she inquired. 

“IT don’t know,” answered a student 
thoughtfully, “unless it’s cows that are 
awfully thirsty.” 

—JEAN NEWTON, Mossyrock High- 
school, Mossyrock, Wash. 


grapes and 


Antiquated Auntie 


Junior, a fourth-grader, informed his 
mother and his Aunt Louise that Colum- 
bus discovered America in 9214. 

“You mean 1492,” his aunt corrected 
him. 

“How do you know?” 








“I learned that in geography when ] 
went to school,” said Aunt Louise. 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Junior 
incredulously, “that he discovered it be. 
fore you went to school?” 

—BEVERLY JEAN FREY, rural teacher, 
Nemaha County, Kans. 


Two Teeth Make a Whole 


A FOURTH-GRADE Class was learning to 
recognize fractions. Pictures of fractional 
parts were shown, and the children were 
asked to name them. When we came to 
one-half, Freddy “That's 
tooth.” 

—KATHLEEN JACK, La Canada, Calif. 
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Your Choice of Two 
Summer Institutes 
for Teachers, in 1954, at 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


The Institute On The Position of 
The United States in World Affairs 
June 20 — July 30, 1954 


The Institute On 
Current Problems in Education 
July 6 — August 13, 1954 
Six credits for six weeks 

Four credits for four weeks 
For information write to: 


Dr. Samuel Engle Burr, Jr. 
Director of the Institutes 
The American University 

Washington 16, D. C. 





FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Operated with the cooperation of foreign 
universities and governments. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
Middle EAST SEMINAR 


sg 1,495 
EUROPE $882 to 1,395 


All tours make provision for an abundance of 
sight seeing in the all inclusive cost. Time for 
independent travel too! 
Co-Educational—College Credit Optional—For 
Graduates, Undergraduates & Professional Per- 
sons. For details address: 


PROF. J. E. TARBELL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa. 


FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT 


Excellent salaries, transportation, maintenance. 
Teaching positions open now in Europe, South 
America, Alaska, etc. How-When-Where to 
apply. $2.00. Foreign Employment, Box 114, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 











TEACHERS FIND BETTER 
POSITIONS! 


1 year subscription to CRUSADE . . . $5.00. Hundreds 
of the best teaching positions throughout the U. 5. 
are published 20 times a year. Find the position 
YOU want. $5.00—no fees—that’s all it costs! 
Subscribe now. CRUSADE, The Plains, Ohio. 
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THIS MONTH 


On our COVER the new NEA Cen- 
ter emerges from the blueprint, in 
3-D as it were, by means of a scale 
model skilfully turned out in plexi- 
glas. Teachers and friends of educa- 
tion thruout the country are working 
together to construct the full-size NEA 
Center. How can you help? See page 
195. 

Credits: Model by Rogay; photo 
by Lautman; cover design by Forkert. 













Two Horns mean no dilemma for 
THE JOURNAL. Note the articles by 
Dr. Ernest and Dr. Francis Horn. 









IN THE title of her article, Dr. Sny- 
der uses a play on words; for she writes 
of a literal and a figurative “Stage 
for Learning.” 








For a helpful interpretation of 
group dynamics in the classroom, see 








Kenneth Benne’s “More Learning 
Takes Place.” 
NEXT AAC ITH 





AN ANALysis of the elementary- 
school curriculum by Paul Hanna will 
be carried at the recommendation of 
the Atlantic City AASA discussion 
group which heard his address on the 
subject. ““There was such a demand 
for copies of this speech,” writes the 
chairman, Superintendent Raymond 
H. Ostrander of Mineola, New York, 
“that we had near panic conditions 
around the speakers’ table.” 














Every spring, highschool students 
swarm into Washington. Some are 
boisterous, others well-behaved and 
purposeful. What makes the differ- 
ence? Planning, says Superintendent 
F. C. Thomas, who describes the 
months of preparation made by Bar- 
rington, Illinois, students, 
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You feel at home on 4 train 


because ite 9 


— wy 





sce on wheels ! 


Passenger trains have come a long way since the early days of American 
railroading. Modern passenger cars are of light, high-strength alloy steels 
or aluminum. Most are air-conditioned, many are equipped with indirect 
lighting, individual side lights, large windows and individual seats with 
adjustable backs and footrests. 





When you're traveling overnight, Pullman cars 
with comfortable berths, roomettes, bedrooms 
and drawing rooms are at your service. Space- 
saving ideas incorporated in these cars include 
beds that pull down from the wall, built-in 
closets for clothing and luggage, and compact 
toilet facilities. Some have folding walls 
which can be opened up to make a suite. 





For your relaxation and enjoyment, many trains 
have a club car. Specially large windows, thick 
luxurious carpets and draperies are standard 
appointments in these fine cars. Here you can 
sit back in an easy chair as comfortable as the 
one in your own living room. And, if you tire 
of the scenery, there are tables for games and, 
if you wish, a beverage or snack. 


When it’s time to eat, you just walk into the 
“traveling restaurant” or diningcar. America’s 
railroads serve almost 80,000,000 meals every 
year. In tiny kitchens, which are about 714 x 
16 feet and marvels of compact organization, 
as many as 400 meals a day are prepared. To 
supply these meals requires the best efforts of 
four cooks and seven waiters. 


And to assure you a fast, comfortable, safe 
journey, today’s trains are hauled by modern 
locomotives that are marvels of power and 
efficiency. These trains carry more than 400 
million passengers on journeys totaling 30 
billion miles a year. And they do it in such 
comfort and safety that you feel as though 
yOu were in your own home! 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 12. 
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You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every | 
Monday evening on NBC, 


— 
aw a 
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1954 NEA Convention — June 27-July 2, 
New York City. 
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Y OU can help build education’s 
new home in Washington—the 
NEA Center—without lifting one 
stone or pouring any cement. All you 
have to do is write a check and mail 
the coupon on this page. For less 
than the cost of two pounds of coffee, 
you can be a builder. 

Only you can construct this noble 
symbol. Only you can build this 
modern workshop. 

Invest now in your profession’s 
future. You are the gainer as your 
profession becomes stronger and 
more effective. If you and every other 
NEA member contribute, the $5-mil- 
lion NEA Center can be completed 
by 1957, the Association’s centennial 
year. 

This job is not the responsibility 
of the few. The new center can be 
built by the willing effort of our 
more than one-half million members. 
We all want to be able to say when it 
is finished, “I helped build our new 
professional home. It’s part mine. I 
didn’t sit back and let the others do 
it.” Not all of us can make a large 
contribution, but together we will 
get the job done. 

Have you had a part in building 
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the NEA Center? Don’t put off send- 
ing your contribution. Send it today. 
It will be credited to your state 
quota. Remember, contributions to 
the NEA Building Development 
Fund are deductible on your federal 
income tax. 

April is Building Month! Answer 
the “Help Wanted” ad. Mail your 
contribution now. 

PLEASE NOTE 


A FLORA, chairman, NEA Board of Trustees, 


and co-chairman, NEA Building Development 


Fund 


4 — ae; 


ARCHITECT 





ROGAY MODELS 












BUCKINGHAM’S, INC. 


If you are a member of the Mississippi Teachers Association, the Tennessee 


Education Congress, or the Teachers State Association of Texas, or if you live in Arizona, 
Delaware, Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, or Rhode Island, send your contributions 
to your state education association for forwarding to the NEA. This appeal is not primarily 
directed to teachers in Colorado, Connecticut, Washington, California, Oregon, West 
Virginia, New Hampshire, or Kansas. In these states other plans for meeting the Building 


Fund quotas have been established. 


$10 FROM EVERY MEMBER WILL BUILD THE NEA CENTER! 


. . ae 
PER secauee 


1201 Sixteenth St. N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


| want to help build the new NEA Center. 


National Education Association of the United States 


Here is my contri- 


ee Bisa ss sk es ke Uae oe ee ek le 6 6 Ca 668 o's 0 « 
Name... 
Address ... 
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¢ This feature of THE JOURNAL is an 
for tits Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
vriters and not necessarily of the NEA. 


open forum readers. 


A Difference of Opinion 


[HE cartoon 
JOURNAL is 


cover of the January 
one of the greatest I’ve 
seen. Mr. Wyatt is to be congratulated 
on a masterful job of the weird, familiar 
faces—bless them. You deserve congratu- 
lations, too, for this excellent choice of 
cover illustration. 

I would like to obtain 50 to 100 
copies of this cover to use in our con- 
ferences and graduate courses as well 
as for display material. 

—RUSSELL L. MOBERLY, director, Man- 
agement College of 


Ma rq uette 


Center, Business 


{dministration, University, 
Milwaukee. 
CONGRATULATIONS to Stanley Wyatt 
for his art work on the January cover 
of THE JOURNAL, 
—J. MARTIN WEBER, 


sultant, Sacramento, Caltf. 


educational con- 
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aprre” 
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THE cover on the January JOURNAL is 
one of the best I’ve ever seen. 
—R. H. ANKENY, Apollo, Pa. 


been a member of NEA for 
more than 25 years and feel that I have 
the right to speak out in regard to the 
insidious effect of the inartistic and crude 
cartoons currently appearing in THE 
JOURNAL. 

It would seem that a magazine like 
the NEA JourNat, the official organ of 
a great organization of teachers, could 
have more dignified and appropriate 
cover pictures and cartoons. 

—A. M. WILLIAMS, Fullerton 
College, Fullerton, Calif. 


I HAVE 


Junior 


[He January cover. certainly reveals 
a lack of thinking on the part of some- 
one on THE JOURNAL staff. This is the 
very type of thing we are fighting so 
desperately against. The whole idea de- 
picts practices which are contrary to cur- 
rent-day thinking in education. 

—G. A. MCCORMICK, superintendent of 
schools, Pottstown, Pa. 


As a teacher, I appreciate the humor 
contained in the cartoon cover of THE 
JourNAL for January. It is most cleverly 
done. However, I am wondering this: 
Do you really feel that only 20 to 25% 
of the members of a class can proceed 





with a feeling of selfconfidence in mid- 
term exams? 

— ESTELLE WHITE, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


Stratton School, 


Thanks to the DuShane Fund 
THE 
County 


members of the Milwaukee 
Council of Teachers Associa- 
tions wish to express their sincere thanks 
to the NEA’s DuShane Fund Committee 
for the financial assistance given in the 
case of J. Paul Michael. 

Ihe hearing before the state supreme 
court in December resulted in a favor- 
able decision for Mr. Michael, who has 
since been reinstated in the Wauwatosa 
schools. 

It is indeed encouraging to know that 
when worthy teachers need help, it can 
be forthcoming thru the committee in 
charge of the DuShane Memorial De- 
fense Fund. 

—ESTHER BLOM, secretary, Milwaukee 
County Council of Teachers 
tions. 


Associa- 


More How To Go with the Why 


Let’s have more material on what to 
do for the child with problems. There's 
a lot on why he is as he is, but not much 
on how to help him. Understanding a 
problem is one thing, solving it, another. 


—Suggestion sent in on a JOURNAL 
evaluation sheet. 


a legend of frontier life 


This outstanding new Coronet film captures the real spirit and 

flavor of growing America during the first half of the 19th century. 

The warm, human story of Johnny Appleseed is told against the exciting 
background of the westward expansion into Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. We 
see how Johnny’s love of God and nature started him on a mission that 
was to last all his life and make his name known throughout the land. 


This 114 reel sound motion picture lends meaning and interest to literature 
dealing with this colorful period, and provides enrichment in social studies 
and history units. It builds naturally into storytelling activities, yet its 
format and presentation are so warm and real that the film can be 


Dept. NE-454 


Coronet Films 


Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Be sure to request your free copy of Coronet’s 
big, new 1954-1955 catalogue, which de- 
scribes 546 of the finest in educational films. 


recommended for any general audience. The inspiring portrayal of the life 
and Christian principles of this man makes the film one which church 
schools will find especially suited to study and program uses. 


Johnny Appleseed may be rented at the usual rates from 

your nearest film library, or purchased at $68.75 in black-and-white 
or $137.50 in full, natural color. Preview prints will be supplied 
with no obligation except return postage. Address all requests to: 
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House Passes Mason Bil! 


On March 18 the House of Representatives passed HR 
8300, the general revenue revision bill of 1954, Section 38 
of this is a revised version of the Mason Bill, HR5180. 


One week after cutting the maximum exemption figure 
from $1500 to $1200, the House Ways and Means Committee 
met in a surprise session on February 25 and voted to make 
three more major changes in the original proposal [HR5180] 
introduced by Rep. Noah M. Mason [R-IIl.]. The changes: 


[1] Exclusion from federal taxation of a total of $1200 of 
retirement income will apply only to persons over age 65. 


[2] No person can qualify unless he or she has earned at least 
$600 per year during any 10 years before retirement. 


[3] The tax benefit to be derived is to be limited to the bottom 
tax rate [presently 20%] multiplied by the exclusion. This 
would mean that regardless of gross retirement income, bene- 
ficiaries could not derive a maximum tax benefit of more 
than 20% of $1200, or $240. 


Of the changes, the most serious by far is the decision to 
limit the bill to persons age 65 or over. Since the over-all 
tax revision bill went to the House floor under a closed 
rule [which allows only limited debate and no amendments], 
the best chance for restoring the pre-65 age group will be 
thru Senate action. NEA representatives are scheduled to 
testify before the Senate Finance Committee in favor of in- 
cluding retired persons under age 65. 


NEA Convention Theme Chosen 


"We Hold These Truths” is to be the theme of the 92nd 
Annual Convention of the NEA, to be held in New York 
City June 27 thru July 2, according to President William A. 
Early. See page 209 for details. 


New State Association Officers Named 


Lois V. Rogers became executive secretary of the Arizona 
Education Association on March 13. She succeeds Walter 
Maxwell, who had resigned to become field representative 
for the Bay Section, California Teachers Association. Jack P. 
Galvin has been appointed AEA assistant secretary. 


Civics Teaching Shows Up 


The 18-to-20-year-olds surpassed adults on six of seven _ 
questions in a nationwide Gallup Poll testing representative . 


samplings of these groups to determine which age group in 
the population is best informed on basic political facts. 


Seven questions comprised the test: [1] How many states 
will elect members of the US House of Representatives this 
fall? [2] How many US Senators are there from your state? 
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News and Trends 


[3] Can you recall the names of your Senators? [4] What are 
the first 10 amendments to the Constitution called? [5] What 
is meant by the electoral college? [6] What are the three — 
branches of the federal government called? [7] What is the 
purpose of the proposed Bricker Amendment? 


Some results: Only one adult in nine knows that all 48 
states will elect US Representatives this fall. Only half the 
adults know there are two US Senators from each state; far 
fewer could correctly name their two Senators. 


NIC Focuses on National Issues 


The Natioual Issues Committee, an independent, non- 
partisan, nonprofit organization, in Washington, D. C., is 
focusing public attention on basic issues facing the nation. 


Original organizers of the NIC include the executive heads 
or Washington representatives of various national public- 
interest organizations in such fields as education, housing, 
veterans’ affairs, labor, power, agriculture, civil liberties, 
health, public welfare. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is national 
chairman. The NIC is not a membership organization. 


The NIC prepares and disseminates factual information 
concerning major problems in domestic and foreign affairs. 
Its published materials include a Washington newsletter, 
pamphlets, and special studies dealing with important issues. 
Headquarters: 1832 Jefferson Place N.W., Washington 6, 
Db. <. 


Newbery and Caldecott Winners Chosen 


Newbery Medal for the most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children published in 1953 went to 
Joseph Krumgold for his And Now Miguel [Crowell]. Calde- 
cott Medal for the most distinguished picture book for chil- 
dren published in 1953 was awarded to Ludwig Bemelmans 
for his Madeline's Rescue [Viking]. 


Armed Forces Day Scheduled 


The fifth annual Armed Forces Day will be observed 
May 15. Suggestions for local observance of the day may 
be obtained from any Armed Forces installation or from Office 
of Public Information, Room 2E780, Pentagon, Washington 
23, 3. G 


Citizens Want Schools 


By a 5-1 vote Hesperia [Michigan] Community School Dis- 
trict approved last January a $130,000 bond issue for a school- 
expansion and improvement program. 


A Citizens Advisory Committee for Better Schools did 
an excellent job in carrying the plan to its community, says 
Alex M. Nelson, superintendent, Hesperia Public Schools. 
“Hesperia has shown again that voters want good school 
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facilities, that there is always a right formula for getting 
them, and that voters will support this kind of program when 
it is vigorously expressed.” 


Not a dissenting vote was cast in a bond referendum held 
February 13, 1954, in the Alexis I. duPont Special School 
District, Wilmington, Delaware, for additional rooms for 
the Greenville Elementary School. A previous referendum 
for a much greater sum of money had only two negative votes. 


The Parent-Teachers Association of the district took the 
lead in obtaining the successful vote. 


Sapulpa, Oklahoma, voters gave a $195,000 school-bond 
issue a thumping 1406 to 26 vote of approval in February. 


AASA Approves Resolutions 


The following resolutions were among those adopted by the 
American Association of School Administrators at the meet- 
ing in Atlantic City on February 17, 1954. 


Public education and the teacher: . . . . We urge measures 
to assure sufficient financial remuneration and improved 
working conditions to attract and hold enough competent 
personnel to instruct the rapidly mounting school popula- 
HOM... 2 

We urge superintendents, boards of education, and civic- 
minded persons generally to seek and maintain in their com- 
munities a sensitivity to the contribution made by adequate 
buildings, supplies, and equipment; by good compensation 
and acceptable personnel policies for teachers; and by the 
recognition of teachers in the cultural life of the community. 
Important leadership contributions by classroom teachers in 
professional organizations should be recognized. We, there- 
fore, recommend establishment of appropriate policies of 
releasing, without loss of pay, teachers who are invited to 
serve as program participants in conferences and conventions 
of major professional organizations at local, state, and 
national levels. 

We commend and support the National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education. . 


Cooperation with other nations: The United States, by 
action of the Congress, has joined other nations to advance 
world understanding, cooperation among nations, and world 
peace thru various organizations, including the United Na- 
tions and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. To these national policies we pledge 
our continued support. The ability and experience of public- 
school administration should be more adequately represented 
in the work of these organizations. . . . 

We reaffirm our belief that young Americans, as a part 
of their education for citizenship, should learn in school 
why their country chose to follow a policy of international 
cooperation, how that policy functions, and the significance 
of joining other sovereign nations as a member of the 
United Nations. 


Moral and spiritual values: Recognizing the necessity of 
teaching moral and spiritual values, we acknowledge our 
obligation to continue and to increase our efforts to inculcate 
in our youth a sense of values and to develop within them an 
understanding of the vital role of religion in our American 
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culture. With complete awareness that the strength and 
integrity of our nation are dependent upon the moral stamina 
of the individuals who comprise it, we pledge that we will 
continue to seek for ourselves and our pupils the deep spirit- 
ual insights which are the wellsprings of our individual 
and national life. . . . 


Public education and television: We commend the 
Federal Communications Commission for the allocation of 
245 television station assignments for noncommercial, edu- 
cational use and for its decision to extend indefinitely the 
reservation of these station assignments. . . . 


Emergency federal aid: We recommend the increase of 
federal assistance, channeled thru the United States Office of 
Education and state departments of education, sufficient to 
provide for construction of school facilities and for the main- 
tenance and operation of public elementary and secondary 
schools in districts where federal projects result in abnormally 
large school populations. 


School construction aid: We advocate, in addition, that 
federal financial support be granted to the states for con- 
struction of essential publicly controlled elementary- and 
secondary-school facilities. This program should be an im- 
portant part of any public works program to be undertaken 
by the federal government when materials and labor are in 
abundant supply. It should be administered by the US Office 
of Education, with the funds channeled thru the several state 
departments of education. 


State and national conferences on education: The state 
and national conferences on education proposed by the Presi- 
dent in his State of the Union message will be a means of 
bringing together factual information about the status of 
education and of focusing national attention on the role of 
the schools in the struggle for the rights and freedom of 
men. The association strongly supports this proposal. It rec- 
ommends that the conferences at each level include both lay 
and professional participants. The association urges its mem- 
bership, individually and in local community, state, and 
national groups, to let their support be known and to co- 
operate heartily in organizing and conducting these con- 
ferences. 


New NEA Center: The association commends the recently 
launched campaign for a new NEA Center in the nation’s 
capital. This campaign has been made necessary by growth 
of membership and expansion of services on the part of the 
National Education Association and its departments, includ- 
ing our own. AASA members should assist in this campaign 
in all ways, including life memberships and personal con- 
tributions. 


Late Report or: NEA Membership 


There were 555 new NEA life members during the period 
of January 20 thru February 19. [See page 237.] 


On March 5, 1954, the NEA membership totaled 547,183, 
an increase of 42,686 over the corresponding date last year. 


North Carolina has passed the 20,000 mark in NEA mem- 
bership and will be eligible for a second NEA state director. 
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Teacher College, Columbia University 


invites you to + 


Visit New York City this Summer 


(ali 
TC 


Attend the 


N.E.A. Convention 


June 27 to July 2 


CONTINUE YOUR PROFESSIONAL GROWTH AT TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Enroll in Columbia’‘s Bicentennial 
Summer Session. 


Over 500 courses offered in Teachers 
College for all types of educational 
workers: classroom teachers, administra- 
tors, curriculum and guidance specialists, 
students of higher education, and others. 
The rich resources of the entire University 
add to the Summer program. June Session: 
June 1 to 25; Summer Session: July 6 to 
August 13; August Session: August 16 to 
September 3. Short-term courses are 
planned immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing the N.E.A. Convention. 

Special registration time for those 
attending N.E.A. Convention: Saturday, 
July 3, 9 a.m. to 12 noon 


Use this coupon now 
for more information 


Register for short conferences 
in your field. ; 


Q- 

ae 
Concentrated and interesting work con- 
ferences are planned for: elassroom teach- 
ers; teachers and others with special inter- 
ests in arithmetic, art, business education, 
and social studies; school administrators; 
guidance and curriculum specialists; read- 
ing consultants; group leaders; specialists 
in education for marriage and family life. 


Enjoy unique cultural advantages 
in New York City: 


Museums, concerts, radio and 
television studios, theatres, libra- 
ries, and the United Nations, 


cy 


c's Attend important Bicentennial 
” activities. 


Be present at Special Convocation to 
honor the Teacher—July 20. Hear na- 
tionally known speakers at four evening 


forums on critical issues in education. 


Miss Hattie Jarmon, Director of Admissions 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

525 West 120th Street 

New York 27, New York 


Please send me the following: Ce 
(CD 1954 Summer Session catalog 
(CD Residence Halls Booklet 

(C0 Application form for admission School Address 


(J Brochure on short-term courses City... 
and work conferences 
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New Horizons 


We hope you find this helpful 


Wm 





More Trips for School Children 


Ohio Schools journal thinks this subject of sufficient interest to devote 
over 3 pages fo it in an article by W. L. Lansdown, Principal, Dayton’s Garfield School. 
Pointers, below, for school trips for ages 12-16 are based on this article. 


Trip supervision extends from writ- 
ing unit of study on trip until pupils 
are returned to parents. Those in 
charge are principal; homeroom 
teacher; English and Social Science 
teacher; physician; nurse; a mother; 
an active PTA menrber; a wife or 
husband or relative of one in charge. 
Homeroom teachers 
must be the pivot 
of group. Thru 
them about half of 
cost should be 
raised. For rest, 
devise a money- 
making plan. Sale ; 
of salvage material was core of Gar- 
field’s plan. Popcorn and _ school 
lunch sales, shows, dances, etc.— 
other sources. Garfield raised $400 
for Detroit trip; $800 for Smokies. 


WHEN YOU'RE HOME after a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 











DOROTHY MARDER 











CLINTON «:: 


Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY teachers 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth Street 


Gain interest by a talk about travel to 
distant places. Review successful 
trips by other schools. Show motion 
pictures of area (from railroads, bus- 
lines, etc.). When pupils are orien- 
tated and eager, put 1 to 2 or 3 
places to vote, based on educational 
value, economy, distance. Detailed 
/ finance and value 
statement to pupils 
and parents are a 
necessity. 
Insurance coverage 
is a must. Also phy- 


Keep strict accounts with a page for each child. sician’s OK for each 


child. Extreme be- 
havior problems—not for trips. 
Preparatory study of 1 Road maps 
2 History of area 3 Noted people 
4 Factors affecting social culture 
5 Natural resources 6 Climate, etc. 












1540 W. JEFFERSON 57. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


of the Sum “ 


~ 9n the Valley 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 





: Positions available in Nursery 
eg 8 Fae Schools, Public and Private 


Schools, Colleges and Universities, 

Schools and Camps. Specializing in placement of 

in foreign positions, especially elementary level. 
Member NATA 





Clinton, lowa 
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Geographical Letter Writing 





I've found a good way to interest my 
ninth-grade students in writing correct 
business and friendly letters. 

I open class discussion by saying, 
“Who can tell me the population of 
Corinth, West Virginia; Bermuda, Ala- 
bama; or Liverpool, Illinois?” My stu- 
dents think I’ve lost my geographical 
wits until they poke around in an atlas 
and find that I haven't slipped a cog 
after all. They enjoy locating other 
US cities with exotic names such as 
Cairo, Paris, and London. 

Before the class period ends, the stu- 
dents are curious to find out why these 
towns and cities were named for far-away 
places. “Let’s write and find out,” they 
decide, and each student agrees to write 
the chamber of commerce in one of the 
cities in question. 

Once their interest is aroused, the 
students are eager to write correct let- 
ters. They also learn how to fold the 
letter and address the envelop properly. 
Competition is keen to see who will 
write and receive the most letters. 

Usually, the class also decides to write 
the highschool English department in 
one or more of the cities asking for 
names of pen pals. And this launches 
us on a lively session of writing informal 
friendly letters. 

As the “pen-pal” letters are received, 
tags are pinned on a large map of the 
United States showing places heard from. 

—JOSEPHINE J. CuRTO, Etowah High- 
school, Etowah, N. C. 


Homegrown Relief Map 

It’s rather easy to make a simple relief 
map. First draw an outline of the conti- 
nent, country, or state on colored con- 
struction paper. Cut out and paste on 
cardboard or heavy paper. Indicate by 
shading where the mountains will be 
shown. 

Tear newspaper or paper towels into 
1 or 11% inch pieces. Put paste on the 
pieces of paper, roll each one between 
your fingers and fasten by pressure to 
shaded mountain areas. Add other pieces, 
building up mountains to desired height. 
Paint the mountain areas with tempera 
paint, using different colors to show the 
various elevations. 

—DONALD K. WIEST, associate professor 
of art education, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, 
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Fly EASTERN to the Convention 


National Education Association 
| New York—June 27 to July 2 















world’s finest air transportation. Eastern’s NEW Great Silver Fleet serves 91 great 
communities. Your local Eastern Air Lines office is booking convention reserva- 


tions now...call and join the group from your city 


4 
\\ ith its new fleet of the world’s most advanced airliners, Eastern offers the 
| 
i 


Enjoy Eastern’s HAPPY HOLIDAYS’ 


LOW-COST LUXURY VACATIONS 


KE 






After the convention, why not enjoy one of 





Eastern Air Lines’ low-cost luxury “Happy Holi- 


day” vacations. Miami, Puerto Rico, Havana, 





Nassau, Jamaica are all just a short distance F AC 

away. Your Eastern representative or travel 15 

agent will be happy to give you full details when pp 
4 


youre making your convention reservations. 


oa ae 
Fiy EASTERN Air Lines (J 
26 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE AIR TRANSPORTATION : 
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Do These 


above the fone 


Can You 


ne a sn 
} ah the flame 9° ‘ 


LET @ Dewmmondstrcaiton DECIDE 
THE SPIRIT DUPLICATOR YOU BUY 


See for yourself why everyone can run this new 
spirit duplicator. Operating instructions are 
always in sight—with all controls clearly marked. 
See for yourself the exclusive A. B. Dick feed 
that is really automatic, that guards against 
misfeeding, even with 16-lb. paper. 


See for yourself the practical and trouble-free 
moistening system—and all the other features 
that mean worth-while savings in supplies 
along with unequalled ease of operation. 


AB DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


A. B. DICK IS A TRADEMARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY 








NJ-454 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 
5700 West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Without obligation— 
00 Arrange demonstration for new, low-cost duplicator 
(C0 Send information about new, low-cost duplicator 


Name 
Position 


School 





Adcress 


Wisden ccdshdleeeinatndanticinieads 
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The Teacher’s Threefold Opportunity 


PPORTUNITY follows need. Whoever 

desires achievement and happiness has 
only to seek need and to lose his life in its 
service. Man’s greatest need is to learn. It is 
man’s capacity to think that lifts him above 
the beasts. The persistence and quality of his 
thinking is the real measure of his manhood. 
Teaching is therefore not one of the greatest 
callings but the greatest calling open to the 
heart and mind of man. The teacher has a 
threefold opportunity: 

First, teaching the individual child or stu- 
dent. The content and process of this teaching 
will vary with place and circumstance, but to 
reach its highest success it must always have 
two ingredients: the love of the teacher for 
the child and the awakening of the pupil to a 
sense of purpose and selfhood. Once the indi- 
vidual is given a vision of greatness and deter- 
mines to take charge of his own life, his edu- 
cation will become increasingly selfeducation, 
and he will make the most of his God-given 
talents. ‘This first opportunity of teaching is 
the easiest to understand. ‘To prepare for it, 
Horace Mann established the first state normal 
school in Massachusetts in 1839. 

Second comes the opportunity to work with 
other teachers for one’s own personal growth, 
for the improvement of the profession, for the 
protection of childhood and the perfection of 
the community. This involves a recognition 
of the ethical obligation to join the united 
profession; a willingness to bear one’s share of 
the load financially and personally. It is sig- 
nificant that after nearly a century of national 
organization and after more than 30 years of 
continuous effort, only about half the teachers 
of the US have been awakened to this oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. The reason is plain. 
In our training of teachers and in our accredit- 
ing of institutions charged with educating 
them, we have not insisted that young people 
be taught to understand and accept this ethical 
obligation. 

Third comes the opportunity to work with 


other citizens in the improvement of school 
and community. With increasing complexity 
of society this opportunity and need grows 
more and more important—as one look at the 
problem of juvenile delinquency shows. Chii- 
dren are not worse today. They are better 
than before, but there are many forces that 
tear down the work of home, church, and 
school. ‘There is little opportunity for the 
family chores that helped to build sound habits 
into earlier generations. Many children, left 
in idleness, drift into bad environments, evil 
companionships, and wrongdoing. Only the 
combined forces of home, school, church, and 
community can correct the conditions out of 
which juvenile delinquency springs. 

That requires leadership by teachers. For 
this again, most teachers have not been trained, 
and the accrediting of colleges which prepare 
them has not been much concerned with learn- 
ing thru practice the skills which make for 
civic leadership. Contrast, for example, Swit- 
zerland, where every teacher must learn to 
play either the piano or the violin and to 
lead community singing. 

Our profession now has an organization de- 
signed to prepare teachers thru practice for 
the second and third of these opportunities. 
Future Teachers of America last year enrolled 
24,213 students in college and university chap- 
ters and 32,859 in highschool clubs. CAP Goal 
7 calls for an FTA chapter in every institution 
preparing teachers. Every prospective teacher 
should learn thru participation in such a chap- 
ter to take his part in the local, state, and 
national associations, which have been the 
prime moving force in American education 
for generations. Without such preparation 
he is not ready for the threefold opportunity 
that awaits him. The sponsors of these chap- 
ters are builders of the teaching profession of 
tomorrow. They deserve our sincere gratitude 
and support. 


Sey Elmer Mangan, EDITOR 
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* Think big, do big, BE lig. 

* The greatest thing im life is growth. 

* Dictatorship is always a temporary regime. 

*% Heart trouble is often caused by losing heart. 

% It is as important to sell ideas as to sell gadgets. 

& Weak > , an eben ree € > ke he 

cak men wait for opportunities; strong men make them. 

* Plan well for the future; you will spend the rest of your 
life im it. 

% The good teacher desires no greater reward than to sce 
his pupils surpass him. 

% Education should reduce the number of people who go thru 
life never having lived. 

* In the quest for world peace, moral strategy is more 
important than military. 

’ 


The area of your accomplishment is measured by 
Ability, Reliability, Energy, and Action. 


4ll-Star NEA Builders 


Since the honor roll of All-Star NEA Builders ap- 
peared on this page in February, 10 new names have 
been added, and additional stars have been earned by 
other members of the team. A five-point [¥] star is 
awarded for each 10 life members an individual has 
recruited, and a circled [@] star for each 50 new life- 


membership recruits. Write the NEA for copies of 
The ABC’s of Life Membership to use in your recruit- 
ing. Why not put your leadership to the test of action 
and enjoy the fun of enlisting others in this great 
cause? NEA records show the following All-Star NEA 
Builders as of February 28, 1954: 


Margaret Boyd [Ohio] *® *& *& 31 
Calvin Brannen [Texas| * *% 29 

J. F. Corkern [La.] *% 15 

Glen M, Cree [Ind.| % 10 

Nan Temple Davis [W. Va.] *% *% 22 
George H. Deer [La.] O@ & 112 
Mary DeLong [Va.] *% 15 

C. H. Dresher [Kans.] *% 14 

Samuel Duxon [Md.] ¥#% 11 

Laura Farnam [Minn.] % 11 

Mary Fowler [N. Dak.] *% 19 

Anna Maud Garnett [Colo.] *% 11 
Audrey S. Graham |[Pa.|] @*%& *& * 81 
Edward Gurr [Ariz.] *% *& 21 

Ruth Hamilton [N. Y.] % 17 
Beatrice B. Harvey [W. Va.] Ox *% 74 
Milton A. Heckman [Ohio] % 10 
Myrtle Hembree [Texas] *%& % 28 
Barton K. Herr [Ill.] *%& % 24 

Joseph Hokanson [Minn.] *% 17 
Francis Holsinger [Md.] % % 20 

M. G. Hunt [N. Mex.] *% 18 

Joseph Kise [Minn.] %& % %& % 44 
Arnold Kittleson [Minn.] % 14 
Josephine Koogler [N. Mex.] *% *% 28 
Josephine Kremer [Minn.] % 11 
Mabel R. Kress [lowa] *% 10 
Millicent Kust [Ill.] #% 11 

Clara Lamb [Kans.] *% 13 

R. R. Lewis [N. Mex.] #% 13 

Velma Linford [Wyo.] *%* 14 
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Gertrude E. McComb [Ind.] % 16 

Mildred McCormick [La.] *% 18 

Clifford Mignerey [(Conn.] *% % 21 

Charles L. Mills [N. Mex.] #% % 22 

Winona Montgomery [Ariz.] * * 23 

Joy Elmer Morgan [D. C.] @* 61 

Corma Mowrey [W. Va.!| OO OO00x% 
260 

Edna Mundt [Wash.] %& %& %& 33 

Mary F. Noecker [Mich.] * 12 

Earl Nunn [N. Mex.] % 11 

H. G. Pannell [N. Mex.] *% 13 

Floyd W. Parsons [Texas] % %& %& %& 44 

Oliver W. Peterson [Mont.] % % 23 

Clyde U. Phillips [Kans.] k&*&&* 43 

Louese Phillips [Mo.] % % 25 

Lena Porreca [N. J.] *& *% 23 

Helen K. Ryan [lll.] & &*&* 48 

F.L. Schlagle [Kans.] % %& %& *% 40 

Martha A. Shull [Oreg.] @*%& *& 73 

Florence Smith [Mo.] * 10 

Haskell Smith [N. Mex.] *% 13 

May C. Smith [N. J.] % 10 

John Starie [N. H.] * 18 

Joseph H. Stevens [Tenn.] *% 10 

S. David Stoney [S. C.] *% %& 24 

Travis Stovall [N. Mex.] @ *% 65 

Mary Titus [D. C.] % 10 

James E. Thomas [Tenn.] *% 10 

Edward E. Torres [N. Mex.] * 18 

Wilson E. Woods [W. Va.] *% 10 





Plan Your New York Visit 

To spEND a period in New York City can be an ex- 
perience of a lifetime. This is especially true for teach- 
ers, a part of whose task is to interpret our country to 
young people. The value of such a visit will depend 
largely on the amount of planning and study which is 
undertaken in connection with it. In preparation for 
our NEA convention in New York City, June 27-July 
2, we have been investigating the guidebooks and other 
material published on New York and have the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

Persons wishing a small pocket guide may send 35¢ 
to Geographia Map Company, 145 West 57th St., New 
York 19, asking for Famous Guide to New York; Pic- 
torial and Descriptive. 

Persons wishing a more substantial guide including 
Westchester County and Long Island may send $2 to 
Travel Enterprises, 444 Madison Ave., New York, ask- 
ing for A Complete Guide to New York City. This 
guide includes 114 NEA JouRNAL-size pages featuring 
what to see, where to go, how to get there, what to do, 
how much to pay, practical hotel and restaurant sec- 
tion, 30 maps, 34 beautiful photographs. 

Persons wishing a most comprehensive guide with 
maps covering the five boroughs will order New York 
City Guide prepared by the Federal Writers Project, 
Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New York 
22. 1939. 680 pages. $3.75. 


A Message for Your Students 

Every gift is an opportunity and an obligation. In- 
telligence is given for a purpose. There is joy in its 
use. Thru exercise the mind grows strong; thru dis- 
use, weak. The law of life is struggle and growth. In 
proportion to your gifts, you have a moral obliga- 
tion to be intelligent—to use your mind constantly 
for the improvement of the daily life. Our world 
is a potential garden of beauty, peace, security, and 
plenty. Yet we have wars, disease, and poverty be- 
cause we do not use our minds in the right way for 
the solution of these problems. 


The Teaching Profession of Tomorrow 


THE present campaign for NEA life members offers 
a unique opportunity to identify and recognize the 
leaders who will build the teaching profession of to- 
morrow. As the campaign goes forward, it should be 
possible for each state to answer yes to most of the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Are the officers of the state education association 
NEA life members? 

Is the state commissioner or superintendent of edu- 
cation an NEA life member? 

Are heads of state teachers colleges and presidents 
of other colleges and universities NEA life members? 

Are the leading city and county superintendents 
NEA life members? 

Are officers of local associations and delegates to the 
NEA Assembly NEA life members? 

Are leading elementary- and secondary-school prin- 
cipals NEA life members? 

Are members of local boards of education NEA life 
members? 
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MORE LEARNING TAKES PLAGE shen teacher 


and students understand the various roles 


in the classroom group. 


“F’ HE classroom group is a well- 

established social invention for 
bringing a teacher together with a 
number of children or young people 
for the purposes of education. How- 
ever, many teachers give too little 
attention to the inner workings of 
the group. 

If the group always worked well in 
serving its purposes, there would be 
little practical use in analyzing the 
process, however interesting such 
analysis might be. But all teachers 
know that this most familiar educa- 
tional institution gets out of kilter 
from time to time. 

Teachers are all confronted at 


Dr. Benne is director of the Human Re- 
lations Center and Berenson professor 
of human relations, Boston University. 
He acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Professor Robert Blake, Department of 
Psychology, University of Texas, for the 
classification of student roles. For a 
fuller treatment of group roles than pos- 
sible in this article, see “Functional 
Roles of Group Members,” by Dr. Benne 
and Paul Sheats in Journal of Social 
Issues, Spring 1948; also Adult Leader- 
ship for January 1953. 
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times with a puzzling and difficult 
but important question, “Why did 
the class act in such an unusual way 
today? Why did they behave as they 
did?” Or, if the teacher includes him- 
self in the class, as he should—“Why 
did we behave as we did?” 

And, even when the classroom 
group is working fairly well, we need 
to be able to understand it in order 
to help it work better. 

Some of us try to answer this ques- 
tion entirely in terms of personal 
characteristics and motivations of the 
individual students and the teacher. 
But, important as it is to understand 
what goes on “under the skin” of 
each class member, even a little 
thought shows that such understand- 
ing doesn’t go the whole way. 

Every student also has experiences 
outside the classroom that affect what 
he does, says, and thinks in the class- 
room. So part of the explanation of 
why class members act as they do lies 
in outside experiences and member- 
ships, as well as in the complex work- 


KENNETH D. BENNE 


ings of each individual personality. 
A little more thought will show 
that a third set of influences helps 
determine how members of a class- 
room group behave. These influences 
stem from the organization and op- 
eration of the group itself. Students 
unavoidably relate to each other and 
to the teacher in various intricate 
ways. A classroom group develops its 
own ways of working, its standards, 
its traditions, its group character. 
While this character is influenced 
by the personalities of the members 
and by their outside experiences, as 
well as by the demands and pressures 
of the school and school system, each 
classroom group develops its distinc- 
tive organization and culture. And 
some of the determinants of the class- 
room behavior of students and teach- 
ers stem from this group culture. 
Teachers may recognize that it is 
important to be able to analyze 
group factors in the classroom, along 
with personal and outside social fac- 
tors. They may even admit that 
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do more about 
modifying these factors in the inter- 


teachers can usually 


est of better learning than they can 
about modifying personalities and 
communities. But a problem still re- 
mains. How can a teacher analyze 
the classroom group in order to un- 
derstand its actual organization and 
decide 
what improvements can be made in 


disorganization as well as 


its organization and operation? 


Role Analysis as a Way of 
Studying Groups 


There are many ways of answering 
this question. Teachers may get in- 
sight into a classroom group by study- 
ing its sociometry, its participation 
patterns, or its leadership processes. 
\nother approach that seems to have 
value is an analysis of the roles per- 
formed by members in the life and 
activity of the classroom group. 

Some social roles are designed for- 
mally. In the most general sense, the 
two main social roles in every class- 
room are the teacher role and the stu- 
dent role. And student roles may be 
further differentiated by assignment 

a student may be designated as 
chairman during a planning session, 
as treasurer in collecting money for 
the school lunch, and the like. 

But we won't get verv far in under- 
standing the subtlety and variety of 
roles called forth in a group situa- 
tion unless we look below the surtace 
ot these consciously assigned and de- 
signated roles or offices. 

Every group situation makes de- 
mands upon the behavior of its mem- 
bers. A group task calls for certain 
differentiated jobs to be done in 
order that the total task be done well. 
[hese functional behaviors are roles. 
\ tense group situation demands be- 
havior trom someone to relieve the 
tension, whether the relief takes the 
form of a joke or a diversion. The sit- 
uation of the group puts pressures on 
members to supply certain typical 
And these typical _ be- 
haviors are included in what we are 
here calling member roles. 

The called forth depend 
upon the group situation as seen and 
felt by the students and the teacher. 
Members of the group freely respond 
to what they see is expected of them. 
The way a student meets the ex pecta- 
tion he sees and feels, will, of course, 
depend upon his personal motiva- 
tion, style, and skill. Yet the pattern 
of roles shown in the behavior of stu- 


behaviors. 


roles 
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dents in a classroom will depend in a 
general way upon what is “officially” 
expected of them. 

We can illustrate this by a con- 
trast between two kinds of classroom 
situations. These contrasting situa- 
tions are more or less pure types. 
Probably no actual classroom group 
corresponds to either one fully, But 
the pure types may be useful as tools 
in understanding what does take 
place in an actual class situation. 


Roles in the Teacher-centered 
Classroom 


first a classroom 
group in which the teacher makes all 
the major decisions as to what activi- 
ties are to be carried out, what prob- 
lems are to be dealt with, what meth- 
ods of study and discussion are to be 
used. The teacher also acts as the 
chief source of punishments and re- 
wards for “bad” or “good” behavior. 
The teacher assumes responsibility 
for maintaining the morale of the 
group, for pepping up or 
down its enthusiasms. 


Let us consider 


toning 


We may expect to see in such a 
classroom group the “faithful-serv- 
ant” role. Students who play this role 
try to conform to the wishes of the 
teacher. They cultivate him. They 
not only do his bidding but try to 
anticipate his every wish. 

In response to the “‘faithful-serv- 
ant” role, another role emerges. This 
may be called the “sibling rival.” Stu- 
dents who play this role resent the 
behavior of the “faithful servants.” 
The “sibling rivals” aggress, openly 
or covertly, against the “faithful 
servants ’’—they try to show them up, 
to cut them down to size, to put 
them in their places. 

Another role which emerges in the 
extreme “‘teacher-centered” classroom 
is the “‘rebel.’’ Students in the “rebel” 
role express resentment in various 
ways against the teacher as the cen- 
tral authority. They may rebel out 
right against some of his demands; 
they may incite other students to re- 
sist the teacher's directions; they 
may question beyond reason his ideas 
or information. 

In such a classroom, the typical 
‘free’ student response patterns or 
roles are related, in one way or an- 
other, to getting along or not getting 
along with the teacher. There isn’t 
much differentiation of roles, and 
there is little relation of the roles 
to the needs of the group. 





Roles in the Reality-centered 
Classroom 


As a contrast, let us assume a Class- 
room in which it is expected that 
students will take responsibility in 
deciding what activities are to be 
carried out, what problems are to be 
studied and discussed, what methods 
are to be used. In addition, students 
are expected to assume responsibility 
for setting standards for classroom 
behavior and for helping to enforce 
them. They are expected to take part 
in improving group morale, in mak- 
ing the classroom a satisfactory place 
for living and working harmoniously 
together. 

The teacher in such a classroom is, 
of course, an authority figure. He 
points out the limits within which 
students work, but he shows that 
these limits are grounded in the life 
of the school, the school system, and 
the community—not in his personal 
wishes. Within these limits he en- 
courages students to respond, to be 
responsible to the requirements of 
the job to be done and to the needs 
of the classroom group. 

Within such a 
classroom group, 


“reality-centered”’ 
there is a much 
larger and more differentiated set of 
roles expected of students. Two gen- 
eral kinds of roles may be distin- 
guished. One of these we may call 
“task roles” and the other “group- 
building and maintenance roles.” 
‘Task roles are the types of behavior 
needed to get a group job done. 
Group-building and maintenance 
roles are types of behavior needed to 
build and maintain the group as a 
going and commonly satisfying social 
system. Now let’s take a closer look 
at each of these kinds of roles. 


Task Roles 

The exact pattern of required task 
roles will vary with the group task. 
A game of basketball requires a dif- 
ferent set of roles than a spelling 
match does. 

For most classrooms, a typical task 
is defining and solving a problem, 
whether in a planning period or in a 
period of discussion. What roles does 
a group engaged in problem solving 
require? Only a few of these can be 
named here: 

The problem must somehow be 
initiated in the group. So the initiat- 
ing role is required. This may take 
the form of a suggestion as to what 
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to do or to discuss. Or it may take 
the form of a suggestion as to the 
method to be employed. 

No problem is solved without in- 
formation. The effective problem- 
solving group must become aware of 
its need for information when infor- 
mation is needed. So information 
seeking is a required role. Similarly, 
information giving points to a type 
of contribution required in a_ pro- 
ductive problem-solving group. 

When ideas and suggestions come 
thick and fast, clarifying of ideas 
and suggestions is a necessary role, 
whether it takes place thru restate- 
ment, questioning, or giving ex- 
amples. 

Similarly, a group needs to have 
its various ideas drawn together from 
time to time. Summarizing is, there- 
fore, a required task role. 

These illustrate the task roles 
found in every effectiye problem- 
solving group. But it should be re- 
membered that a role is not a_ per- 
son. Over a period of time, different 
students may come in to play the 
same role, summarizing, for example, 
as needed. And the same student may 
play different roles at different times. 
In one classroom group several of the 
required roles over a period of time 
may be concentrated in the teacher 
and a few students. In another class- 
room the roles may be distributed 
widely among the members of the 
group. 


Group-building and Maintenance 
Roles 


To build a classroom group out of 
a number of individuals—students 
and teacher—some feeling of com- 
mon orientation, of belonging to- 
gether, must be developed. Also there 





must be a set of relationships which 
will make possible communication 
and collaboration among members. 
To maintain the group, threats to 
group solidarity and morale must be 
met with appropriate contributions. 
What, then, are some typical con- 
tributions (roles) required for group 
building and maintenance? 

A group and group members need 
encouragement when the work gets 
hard or when a sense of failure 
threatens. Encouraging thus becomes 
at times a required role—indicating 
warm feeling and solidarity among 
members, offering commendation 
and praise for others’ contributions 
and group accomplishments, and 
pointing out progress toward the 
group goals. 

When a group is threatened by di- 
vision and nonproductive conflict, 
harmonizing is needed. Harmonizing 
may take the form of showing that 
the differences are not so wide as the 
partisans seem to find them, of show- 
ing that members on both sides of 
the argument are accepted by the 
group, or of recalling how much the 
contestants have in common. 

One important role focuses on 
opening communication channels in 
the group or on keeping them open 
by facilitating the participation of 
other members. It may take the form 
of encouraging the participation of 
another member—‘‘Mary hasn’t had 
a chance to give her ideas yet.” Or 
it may be performed by proposing a 
rule for widening participation — 
“Why don’t we limit the time each 
of us talks so everyone will have a 
chance to get into the discussion?” 
This role is called gate-keeping. 

One other group-building and 
maintenance role may be mentioned 
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Seeking Information Initiating Action 
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Summarizing 


Members of adult groups have roles to play, also. Some of these roles are indicated in 
this drawing from Adult Leadership, published by the Adult Education Association. 
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here—standard setting. Every group 
needs agreed-upon standards, if the 
members are to work effectively to- 
gether. 

Sometimes, standards are formu- 
lated precisely. At other times, and 
probably more typically, standards 
operate as assumptions — they are 
taken for granted. Sometimes the 
publicly professed standards aren't 
the same as the ones that 
control When a student 
communicates to a group by action 
or words or gestures that “we're the 
kind of group that doesn’t decide 
until everybody is heard from,” a 
standard is being suggested and, il 
the group accepts it, set. 

Standards in a group are not al- 
ways desirable from points of view 
outside the group—the standard may 
be to ignore certain lower-class o1 
minority members of the group “‘be- 
cause they haven’t anything to give 
anyway.” But whatever the standards 


actually 
behavior. 


are, every group develops them, and 
they take shape or change under the 
influence of members in 
setting roles. 


standard- 


How Can a Teacher Use Sensitivity 
to Classroom Roles? 


In general, sensitivity toward mem- 
ber roles enables a teacher to assess 
how students see expected behavior 
in the group and how they feel about 
these expectations. A teacher may be 
trying hard to develop a “reality- 
centered” classroom group. Yet he 
finds that the major roles taken spon- 
taneously by students are “faithful 
servant,” “sibling rival,” and “rival” 
roles—roles appropriate to a “‘teacher- 
centered” group. His problem is then 
to examine his own behavior in the 
classroom in order to find what he is 
doing that makes for this discrepancy 
between what he sees as expected be- 
havior and what the students see. 

Perhaps he asks for everybody's 
ideas in a discussion and then tends 
to reward by approval and _ praise 
only those which correspond to his 
own. Perhaps he shows that he really 
rejects “rebel” or “sibling rival” be- 
havior and accepts only the behavior 
of the “faithful servants.”” What he 
does and feels toward others is often 
more important in setting the cli- 
mate of the group than what he says 
he wants from others. Role analysis 
may lead the teacher to examine his 
own role and motivations. 

Again, a teacher can use a map ol 
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required roles to assess missing roles 


that are needed if the classroom 
group is to work efficiently, or to 
develop as a healthy social unit. In 
a planning session, there may _ be 
much initiating but little clarifying 
or summarizing, so that decisions are 
hard to make. Or perhaps the group 
gets discouraged easily, and encourag- 
ing does not appear to show that they 
really are making progress. If the 


teacher missing roles, he 
may supply them himself. Or, per- 
haps better, he can help the group 


to see what 


clisc overs 


roles are missing and 
facilitate efforts of student members 
to supply the needed roles when they 
are needed. 

\ clear mental picture of member 
roles also can help a teacher to assess 
the range of roles which any 
vidual 


indi- 
plays in the class- 
room work over a period of time. 
John may do nothing but 
suggestions — for 


whether 


membet 


initiate 
activities, 
initiation is needed at the 
time or not. Susan may do nothing 


new 


but encourage. And she may encour- 
age when what the group needs is not 
encouragement but a realistic look at 
their very slow progress. The ideal is 
probably to widen the range of roles 
each person can play and to increase 
sensitivity of each classroom member 
toward what roles are needed at any 
time. 

Ot course, an individual should 
not be pressured to supply kinds of 
contributions he can’t make. But he 
ean be encouraged to try new roles 
and protected from a sense of failure 
if he doesn’t do them well at first. 


Working Equipment of All 
A. sensitivity actual and 
needed roles in a classroom situation 
should not remain the property of 
the teacher alone. The concept of 
required roles, observation of roles 
actually played, and evaluation of 
what efforts are needed to supply 
missing roles should become part of 
the working equipment of the whole 
group. 


toward 


There is perhaps no better way 
than this to quicken the student’s 
insight about responsibilities of 
group members generally and of 
himself as a group member particu- 
larly. And probably all of us agree 
that learning the responsibilities of 
group membership is an important 
part of the general education of 
every student today. + 
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Do you know 


OW do you rate as a reader of 
daily newspapers? Try yourself 
out on the questions below. 
If you can mark yes tor fewer than 
five, you’re a gullible reader. 
If you can mark yes for five of 


you're a good reader. 


[1] Do you read regularly two newspapers of different types and 
different points of view? Or if it is difficult to get two different 
newspapers where you live, do you follow regularly radio or TV 
news commentators with differing points of view? (It’s been said 
that the man or woman who reads one newspaper or follows just 
one commentator is not a person at all. He’s a victim.) 


[2] When you're away from home, do you read local newspapers 
and compare them with your hometown publications? (There’s 
such a thing as being ethnocentric about newspapers too.) 


[3] Do you know the R.Q. (Reputation Quotient) of your paper 
among economists, sociologists, community leaders, and _profes- 
sional writers? 


[4] Do you read as much for information and instruction as for 
entertainment and recreation? (Some readers are surprised to learn 
that the average newspaper contains a great variety and amount of 
material in addition to the funnies and the sports.) 


[5] Do you look at every page in the paper, front to back? (Not 
you, of course, but some people act as if a newspaper had only 
certain pages.) 


[6] Do you go out of your way occasionally to read something 
you ordinarily would skip; for example, the financial section or 
the editorials or the women’s page or the classified ads? (It’s 
amazing sometimes how our interests change and how we discover 
that we’ve been missing something good.) 


[7] From having taught journalism, from having read about 
journalism, from having visited newspaper plants, or from having 
talked to newspaper people, do you know what makes a newspaper 
function? (You can’t really be on the inside of news until you’ve 
had an insight into the processes of getting and printing the news.) 


[8] With a big interrogation mark in each eye, do you read re- 
flectively, asking “Who wrote it?” “Who will be pleased or dis- 
pleased?” “Who will gain or lose? 
said?” “How does this fit in with what 
elsewhere?” 


[9] Do you look for those items that are buried on the inside 
pages, those innocent-looking fillers? (Sometimes the little item 
contains a big story.) 


[10] Do you read between the lines for the social aspects, the 
sociological significance, the larger meaning? (You may have more 
education and experience than the reporters and thus be in a 
better position to relate the day’s news to trends and possibilities.) 


No matter how you scored, may 


| HOW TO READ NEWSPAPERS? 


Ted Gordon 





these questions, you’re a fair reader. 
If you can mark yes for eight, 


If you can mark yes for all 10, you 
should be writing this article—the 
author can’t score that high! 


Yes No 
” “What is said and what is un- 
I’ve seen or learned 
—_— _—_— 
— _—_—_—- 


these questions cause you to pick up 
your next newspaper and read it 





Dr. Gordon is a sociology instructor in 
East Los Angeles Junior College. 


with greater appreciation of its value 
and its varied contents, (Wonder 
how the above answers apply to the 
way you have been reading the NEA 
JourNat!) 
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WENTY thousand _ teachers, 

school officials, and friends of ed- 
ucation are expected to attend the 
Ninety-second Annual Convention 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion in New York City, June 27-July 
2, 1954, according to present indica- 
tions. For the first time since 1942, 
facilities are adequate to permit the 
promotion of a “Come one-come all” 
convention. 

Among the wellknown lay speakers 
who will address the convention are: 
John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State; Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary- 
general of the United Nations; Ralph 
Bunche, director, Trusteeship Divi- 
sion, United Nations; Grayson Kirk, 
president of Columbia University; 
Billie Davis of “I Was a Hobo Kid” 
fame; Robert F. Wagner, mayor of 
New York City; and Robert Moses, 
famous New York city planner. 

An outstanding attraction of the 
convention will be the opportunity 
for delegates to use the United Na- 
tions Assembly Hall for five or six 
section meetings. In this beautiful 
and historic room these meetings will 
be addressed by a United Nations 
leader, a prominent citizen, and an 
outstanding educator. The ingenious 
simultaneous translation equipment 
will be demonstrated to delegates. A 
comprehensive program of tours of 
the United Nations Headquarters is 
also planned. 

The general sessions and the Rep- 
resentative Assembly will meet in 
Madison Square Garden. 

Commercial exhibits will be a 
feature of the NEA Convention for 
the first time since 1942. 

A vesper service will be held on 
Sunday afternoon, June 27, in Man- 

hattan Center. Ralph Sockman, 
noted radio preacher and ;minister 
of Christ Church in New York City, 
will be the vespers speaker. 
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COME ONE—COME ALL 


0000 STRONG! 


The NEA Convention in New York City, 
June 27-July 2, will be the biggest ever. 


Monday, June 28, is reserved for 
meetings of NEA departments. 

General sessions for members and 
delegates will be held on Monday 
evening, June 28, Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 30, and Friday evening, 
July 2. 

The Representative Assembly will 
meet each morning from Tuesday 
thru Thursday and all day Friday. 
Members attending the convention 
will be cordially invited to observe 













































































































































































































































all sessions of the Representative As- 
sembly. Sectional meetings will also 
be held certain mornings for those 
who are not delegates to the Assem- 
bly. 

NEA committees and commissions 
will hold open meetings on Tuesday 
afternoon, June 29. The afternoons 
of Wednesday and Thursday, June 
30 and July 1, will feature a large 
number of sectional meetings and 
discussion groups drawing upon an 
abundance of professional talent in 
the New York area. 

Tuesday evening is reserved for 
the traditional classroom teacher din- 
ner and pageant. A committee of 
New York City school personnel is 
planning a pageant which promises 
to be a colorful and inspiring spec- 
tacle, depicting the influences which 
play upon the life of a child from 
birth to graduation from highschool. 

Thursday evening is reserved for 
Friendship Night, at which time del- 
egates will have a chance to enjoy 
entertainment and good fellowship 
and to meet the candidates for NEA 
offices. Earlier on the same evening 


the famous celebrities dinner will 
take place. 
The National Conference on 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards will meet in Albany, N. Y., 
the week preceding the convention. 
The eleventh Classroom Teachers 
National Conference will meet for 
two weeks immediately alter the con- 
vention at the University of Dela- 
ware. 

The universities in the 
New York City area will begin their 
summer sessions immediately after 
the convention. Many members will 
wish to avail themselves of this un- 
usual combination of convention 
and summer-school opportunities. 

—LYLE W. ASHBY, assistant secretary 
for professional relations, NEA. 


famous 
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EXPERIENCES 





N THE great majority of schools, 

spelling texts or workbooks are 
utilized in the teaching of spelling. 
However, the development of spell- 
ing ability is not limited to what is 
done in periods specifically devoted 
to teaching spelling. It is essential 
that the work of the spelling period 
be efficiently coordinated with what 
is done in other curriculum areas to 
develop spelling ability. 
Learning To Spell thru Reading 

Spelling and reading abilities are 
closely related. Correlations reported 
between spelling and reading are 
nearly as high as those reported be- 
tween intelligence and reading. Few 
are excellent readers 
are poor spellers and few, if any, 
poor readers are good spellers. How- 
ever, students in the middle 
ranges of ability in reading are ex- 
cellent at spelling, while others spell 
very poorly. 


persons who 


some 


That pupils learn to spell many 
words thru reading them has re- 
peatedly been demonstrated. It seems 
reasonable to expect that the more 
often a word is seen in reading, the 
more probable it is that pupils will 
learn to spell it. Yet among the words 
repeatedly met in reading are many 
spelling demons. If abbreviations, 
proper names, and derived forms not 
reported by Thorndike are omitted, 
all but nine of the 100 words which, 
according to Fitzgerald, are most fre- 
quently misspelled in Grades II to 
VI are among the 1000 words of 
highest frequency in reading. It is 
possible that, because these words are 
so familiar, little or no attention is 
called to their spelling in the process 
of reading. 

It has been suggested that when 
new words are met in reading, the 
pupils take time to learn to spell 





Dr. Horn is professor emeritus of educa- 
tion at the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 
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them. While a good many words 
could undoubtedly be learned in 
this way, many would be words not 
likely to be used by children in their 
present and future writing. Most of 
the spelling errors in writing are 
made on familiar rather than on 
strange words. This suggestion seems 
objectionable, moreover, because it 
is likely to be unfavorable to de- 
velopment of good reading habits. 

The pupil’s attention will be 
directed to spelling, of course, in 
looking up unknown words in the 
dictionary and in differentiating such 
words as quiet and quite, except and 
accept, which have similar configura- 
tions and sounds but different mean- 
ings. 

Che contributions of reading to 
spelling, however, are not limited to 
the words children learn to spell. 
Many auxiliary abilities are de- 
veloped, such as use of the dictionary, 
improvement of pronunciation thru 
oral reading, and ability to associate 
letters with sounds. There is some 
evidence that instruction in phonics 
is more beneficial to spelling than to 
reading even tho given in connec- 
tion with the reading program. In 
reading, however, the emphasis is 
upon letter-to-sound relationships, 
and identification of words is further 
assisted by configuration and con- 
text. In contrast, spelling requires 
the pupil to decide what letters to 
use to spell sounds, and, except in 
the case of purely phonetic words, 
this is a difficult decision to make. 

The potential contributions of 
reading to spelling, then, are sub- 
stantial. As reading abilities are de- 
veloped, spelling is improved. On the 
other hand, deficiencies in reading 
are serious handicaps in learning to 
spell. 


Learning To Spell thru Writing 


The potential contributions of 
composition to spelling are great in- 


deed. Such creative writing as letters, 
bulletins, items for the school news 
sheet, and reports on special prob- 
lems constitute important motives 
for learning to spell and aid in the 
maintenance of words which the 
child has learned in his spelling les- 
sons. The more the occasions for 
writing in school resemble the oc- 
casions in which writing is done out 
of school, the more likely it is that 
learning of the most important words 
will be facilitated. 

The statement is sometimes made 
that the words children need in their 
written work are not the words in 
the spelling list for their grade. This, 
of course, is partly true, because the 
number of words in the spelling list 
is restricted. The lists for each grade 
presumably include the words most 
commonly written in that grade, and 
these words, according to the evi- 
dence, are likely to be written with 
great frequency. 

Of course, other words will be 
needed. Many of them, however, will 
have only transient value. Moreover, 
which additional words are needed 
will vary from pupil to pupil. 

In schools which have regular or 
occasional spelling lessons but do not 
use a text, words for the spelling les- 
sons may include words misspelled 
in written work. And even in schools 
which base spelling instruction pri- 
marily upon a text, words misspelled 
in written work are sometimes taught 
either in separate lessons or as a 
supplement to the regular lessons in 
the book. When this is done, the 
chief emphasis should be put on 
words most important in present and 
future writing. It seems undesirable, 
moreover, to take the time of the 
entire class to study words misspelled 
by only a few. 

Policies differ as to how rigorous- 
ly spelling errors in written work 
should be corrected. Too much em- 
phasis on correct spelling, especially 
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in the lower grades, may discourage 
children from writing. Correct spell- 
ing is a factor in acceptable written 
compositions and there should be 
increasing emphasis upon it in inter- 
mediate grades and beyond. 

This implies that there be a defi- 
nite plan for correcting spelling 
errors. The evidence indicates that 
the mere checking of spelling errors 
does little good unless accompanied 
by an effective plan for learning the 
words which have been misspelled. 
The more pupils accept responsibil- 
ity for detecting spelling errors and 
eliminating them, the better. 


Contributions of Speech and 
Handwriting 

Shortcomings in speech, such as 
mispronunciations and articulatory 
defects, have been found to be related 
to disabilities in spelling. It is to be 
expected that removal of these short- 
comings will be reflected in better 
spelling. In many words, such as 
athletic, government, probably, and 
experiment, mispronunciations are a 
major cause of misspelling. Most 
modern methods of teaching spelling 
include correct pronunciation as an 
essential step in learning. An inter- 
esting problem is created by regional 
differences in pronunciations. It 
seems desirable that teachers, in pro- 
nouncing words in spelling lessons, 
use the pronunciations characteristic 
of cultivated speech in the locality 
in which the school exists. Abundant 
opportunities for speaking help de- 
velop fluency in expression, which is 
likely to be carried over into written 
work, with potential benefits to 
spelling. 

Pupils who write legibly and with 
reasonable speed have an advantage 
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in taking tests in spelling because 
they can write the words in the time 
allowed, are not penalized because 
of illegible letters, and can give their 
entire attention to spelling without 
being distracted by handwriting dif- 
ficulties. Furthermore, poor hand- 
writing is frequently cited among the 
factors that cause difficulty in spell- 
ing. Handwriting is a special prob- 
lem in teaching spelling in the pri- 
mary grades. Manuscript writing is 
taught in Grades I and II in the 
great majority of schools and, altho 
the evidence is somewhat conflicting, 
it is generally believed to have bene- 
ficial results on both 
spelling. 


reading and 


Contributions of Other 
Curriculum Areas 


Some pertinent evidence is pro- 
vided by the results of experiments 
on the ability of children to spell 
words not studied in spelling lessons 
as compared with studied words of 
equal difficulty, according to spelling 
scales. In brief, easy unstudied words 
are spelled about as well as easy 
studied words, but as the difficulty of 
the words increases, the studied 
words are spelled with much higher 
accuracy. At all levels of difficulty, 
however, there is clear evidence that 
considerable learning does take place 
outside the spelling period. 

Much more significant for plan- 
ning instruction in spelling is the 
evidence from tests given before 
words were studied. These are of 
two types: [1] tests given at the 


Research Says . 


The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the American Educational 
Research Association [an NEA depart- 
ment] are publishing a series of pam- 
phlets on “What Research Says to the 
Teacher.” The authors are outstanding 
research specialists in AERA. 

The third of these booklets, issued in 
January 1954 under the title Teaching 
Spelling, was written by Ernest Horn. 
It is the basis of the present article, 
which merely gives a glimpse at the 
many practical suggestions offered in the 
pamphlet. The drawing is also from the 
pamphlet. 

Written in popular style, without foot- 
notes or long quotations, these pam- 
phlets make readily available to class- 
room teachers many of the findings of 
educational research. Most issues in the 
series will be 32 pages in length and 
priced at 25¢ per copy. Other titles will 
be announced in the NEA Journal as 
they are printed. 








beginning of a term on words to be 
studied during that term and [2] 
tests given before the study of the 
weekly lesson. In some schools a 
test consisting of words sampled from 
the words to be taught during the 
term is given at the beginning of 
the term. The median percents of 
accuracy that have been reported 
range in most instances from about 
25%, to more than 60% and are 
much higher in schools where pupils 
have developed superior abilities in 
reading and written composition. It 
seems reasonable to assume that this 
range in the percent of accuracy is 
accounted for chiefly by differences 
in the effectiveness with which read- 
ing, written composition, and other 
language arts aside from spelling 
have been taught in these schools. 
Additional evidence is furnished 
by the results of tests given before 
the study of weekly lessons, which 
show that many of the words have 
already been learned. Some children 
spell all or most of the words correct- 
ly before study, but very poor spell- 
ers may misspell all nearly all. 
It is evident that children learn 
to spell many words in activities 
outside the spelling class. They also 
make progress outside the spelling 
class in using the dictionary, in 
proofreading, and in _ associating 
sounds with letters. There is some 
evidence which suggests that, when 
spelling lessons are highly motivated 
and efficient, pupils deve lop an inter- 
est and conscientiousness in spelling 
in other curriculum areas, with the 
result that the contributions to spell- 
ing from these areas are increased. 
The fact that children learn to 
spe ll so many words outside the spell- 
ing class points to the need of co- 
ordinating instruction in spelling 
periods with the development of 
spelling ability in other activities. 
It suggests that motivation will be 
increased and much time saved if 
the pupil’s efforts are directed to 
study of words he has not yet learned. 
Whether it is pr acticable to teach 
spelling only in connection with the 
other language arts is a debated ques- 
tion. The evidence indicates, how- 
ever, that what is done with spelling 
in connection with other language 
arts needs to be supplemented by 
direct, systematic instruction in spell- 
ing periods, especially in the case of 
pupils of below-average spelling abil- 
ity, and for all pupils in the learning 
of difficult words. + 
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From Gotton to 


“Cows 


VANNOY STEWART 


HIS is a story of how an agricul- 
tural-education program led a 


county thru an economic revolution 
and helped to build a stronger and 
happier community. The school: the 
Pittsburg county-unit highschool, 
which is in Camp County, east 
l exas. 


At one time the economy of Camp 


County was based almost entirely on 
such agricultural products as cotton 
and potatoes. Then, in 1936, provi- 
sion was made for a vocational-agri- 
culture program, which was influ- 
enced by a survey showing radical 
change in the county’s cotton situa- 
t10n. 


The survey revealed that in 1903, 


6792 bales of cotton were grown in 
the county. In 1912, 22 cotton gins 
were in operation, and the total 
county production for the year was 
12,861 bales. By 1929, the number of 
cotton gins had been reduced to a 
total of only 12, and the production 
for the year amounted to only 5814 
bales of cotton. In 1936, the number 
of cotton gins had been reduced to 
seven, but one oil mill and a cotton 
compress had been established even 
tho the county production had been 
reduced to 3463 bales of cotton for 
that year. 


We attribute this drop in cotton 


production largely to competition 
from other communities that were, 
because of many factors, better able 
to use cotton machinery. 


Mr. Stewart is acting chief consultant, 
agricultural education, Texas Education 
Agency, Austin, Texas; and state adviser, 
Future Farmers of America. 
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Sweet-potato acreage and produc- 
tion had paralleled cotton. A few 
beef cattle were being produced 
more or less as a sideline by the row- 
crop farmers. The dairy industry was 
confined to the needs of the local 
urban market. 


Tue alert and capable vocational- 
agriculture instructor, Joe Winkle, 
was among the first to sense the need 
for a different type of farming in 
Camp County. In fact, it was Mr. 
Winkle who had conducted the com- 
munity survey mentioned above. As 
early as 1940, Mr. Winkle had begun 
to impress upon agriculture students 
and adult farmers the advantages of 
changing from a strictly row-crop 
farming program to a program of 
farming more suited to the soil and 
the rainfall conditions then existing 
in the county—namely, pastures and 
livestock. 

The services and cooperation of 
the school administration and the 
entire county were solicited to aid 
the agriculture students in their new 
supervised farming program of dairy- 
ing, beef cattle, and pasture farming. 
This program served to demonstrate 
the most profitable type of farming 
for Camp County. 

A survey just made by Mr. Winkle 
indicates that dairying has increased 
considerably. In 1940, there were no 
Grade A dairies; at the present time, 
there are 40. The total income from 
dairying for 1953 was approximately 
$400,000. This amount is about 
twice the average income from cot- 
ton production in previous years. 






How an agri- 
cultural -educa- 
tion program 
helped bring 
about a major 
shift in the 
basic economy 
of acommunity. 





* 2 
USDA PHOTO 


Fourteen Future Farmers who 
graduated during the last five years 
either have Grade A dairies of their 
own or have gone into partnership 
with their fathers and are part own- 
ers of a dairy herd. Practically all of 
them are breeding cattle artificially 
in one of the two artificial-breeding 
associations which serve the county. 

Beef production has also increased 
in the county. The estimated amount 
sold in 1949 was 5000 head, bringing 
$219,008. There are three large regis- 
tered Hereford herds with several 
small herds partly made up of regis- 
tered cattle. At the present, due to 
the influence of Future Farmers of 
America projects, there are approxi- 
mately 1000 head of registered Jersey 
cattle. 

Pittsburg FFA members have won 
blue and purple ribbons in several 
dairy shows. The dairy-judging team 
won first place in the state, one boy 
was named Star Dairy Farmer of 
Texas in 1951, and two others won 
Heep Dairy Scholarships. 

Two of the boys now have reg- 
istered Hereford bulls, furnished by 
the Sears Roebuck Foundation. 
These bulls are available for use in 
breeding by adult farmers as well as 
by Future Farmers. 


Many of the 685 Future Farmers 
who have attended Pittsburg high- 
school since 1936, when the Future 
Farmers club was started in conjunc- 
tion with the vocational-agriculture 
program, have also pioneered in 
other directions. They led the way in 
the use of hybrid seed corn in the 
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county, and in corn cultivation and 
fertilization. For the past several 
years Future Farmers have won the 
county corn-growing contests, pro- 
ducing from four to eight times the 
average yield of the county, which in 
1953 was 22.6 bushels per acre. 

A Pittsburg Future Farmer was 
one of the youngest workers in the 
Farm Bureau, serving Camp 
County vicepresident. He was also 
the youngest director of the North 
Texas Producers Association, which 
represents 3100 Grade A dairymen 
marketing milk in the Dallas-Ft. 
Worth milkshed. 

Forestry and soil conservation are 
two other areas that are receiving at- 
tention from the Pittsburg Future 
Farmers. They are setting out several 
thousand slash pine trees on their 
home farms. They are also building 
fish ponds as well as ponds for water- 
ing stock. 

Chapter members purchased seed 
from the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce Farm and Ranch Club in 1948 
and planted the first Reseeding 
Crimson Clover and Louisiana Im- 
proved Mother White Clover in the 
county. 

In control the Future 
Farmers are leading the way in con- 
trol of brucellosis in cattle by having 
their cattle vaccinated and tested. 


as 


disease 


Tue lesson to be learned from 
Camp County is that if vocational 
education is to be really effective, it 





They tell me that a rattlesnake, 
if cornered, will become so angry 


it will bite itself. That is ex- 
actly what the harboring of hate 
and resentment against others is 
—a biting of oneself. We think 
we are harming others in holding 
these spites and hates, but the 
deeper harm is to ourselves. 


—E. Stanley Jones 





must be tailormade to meet the in- 
dividual needs of the students and 
the community. 

As a postscript, it might be said 
that this cannot be done without a 
strong teacher-inservice training pro- 
gram. The demands on the vocation- 
al instructor who is keeping abreast 
of the changing economic conditions 
are constantly changing. And we be- 
lieve that vocational education must 
quicken its pace to keep up with 
science and industry. + 
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SKIPPY | 


INCE the first showing of my 
film, Skippy and the 3 R’s, in 


Miami Beach last July: 


Already 576 copies have been sold. 


An insurance company; a coal-min- 
ing organization; mental-health as- 
sociations in Topeka and Cleveland; 
grownups 
libraries; and quite a few teachers 
have bought it. 


in colleges; many film 


A whole bunch of people, 35 mil- 


lion, have seen me on television over 


104 stations in 83 cities. Copies of 
the film are owned by 48 TV stations. 
My picture is helping other first- 


graders, and bigger boys and girls, 


too. The Dayton public schools 


bought five prints and showed them 
all over town in support of a bond 


levy for the schools. It passed. 

Children of the Centralia schools 
wrote a booklet and showed my pic- 
ture to the daddies and mommies of 
first-graders to prepare them for the 
school year. The kids are passing 
their courses, and their folks are all 
happy. 

Boy, oh boy, what nice things are 
being said about my picture! The 
Saturday Review, a literary maga- 
zine that grownup folks read (It is 


Associate 


as told to Gerald A. Rogovin, 


for Special Services, 


NEA Division of Press and Radio Relations 


too hard for me), liked Skippy and 
the 3 R’s. So did a man from Port 
Arthur, Texas. He called it 
terpiece in every respect.” Texans 
are supposed to know about big 
things, I’ve heard my daddy say. 

A film librarian from Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, wasn’t so happy about 
Skippy and the 3 R’s when he first 
got it. He complained it gave him 
“headaches.” But that was because 
everyone wanted a copy, and he had 
only one. 

I've been to just one convention, 
the big NEA one at Miami Beach 
last July. But my movie has been at 
ones in Cincinnati, New York, At- 
lantic City, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, and again in Miami 
Beach. It’s been requested and seen 
at conventions of principals, superin- 
tendents, teachers, supervisors, and 
businessmen. 

The director, producer, and writer 
of Skippy and the 3 R’s worked to- 
gether so well that they’re making a 
new movie now. It will be ready this 
summer. It’s called Freedom To 
Learn. 

I heard a man from the NEA say 
it is ‘terrific’! 


“a mlas- 
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EDWIN H. TRETHAWAY 


DON’T JUST 


OT too many years ago the out- 
Ee | door recess period was used 
merely to provide a change from the 
sedentary and restricted activity of 
Children were re- 
teacher-directed activi- 
ties for 15 to 20 minutes daily ahd 
set free to occupy themselves on the 
playground according to their own 
devices. 


the classroom. 


leased from 


Usually the older pupils, es- 
pecially the more aggressive, usurped 
the larger and better areas for their 
team or large group games while the 
smaller children and those who were 
inclined toward individual or small- 
group play were pushed off to the 
marginal areas. The space for play 
was not organized nor were the chil- 
dren’s activities. 

Today, the recess period, as well 
as the noon period, is considered an 
integral part of the physical educa- 
tion program, and serves as a labora- 
for the daily instructional 
period in which the skills, rules, and 
technics of a wide variety of game 
activities are taught. Learnings ac- 
quired in the instructional period 
are applied and developed in the 
noninstructional periods. 
Organization of noon and recess 
periods is necessary in order to pro- 
vide a wholesome educational and 
recreational environment for chil- 
dren’s play. Crowded school play- 
grounds in large urban areas, where 
space is at a premium, have forced 
many administrators to organize 
these periods so that each child will 
have a safe and equal opportunity 
to play. 

Even in rural areas where space 
is no problem, organization of play 
activities provides children with 
group recreational experiences that 
would not be available otherwise. 
Children of elementary-school age 





Dr. Trethaway is supervisor for physi- 
cal education and youth services, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 
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should be given the opportunity of 
having worthwhile play experiences 
in the fresh air and sunshine, a re- 
laxed noon lunch period, adequate 
play facilities, and time for develop- 
ing desirable health habits. To meet 
this challenge, the modern elemen- 
tary school must carefully organize 
the noon and recess activities. 


Time for Recess and Noon 


In most schools, the recess 
amounts to 20 minutes for both the 
upper and primary grades with the 
latter having two 10-minute periods 
or one period of five minutes and 
another of 15 minutes. In _ that 
limited time, the only organization 
that can be provided for the primary 
children is the assignment of play 
areas and facilities. 

The noon period allows more time 
for play, altho caring for hygienic 
needs and eating must also be in- 
cluded. Here’s an example of how 
to allot time for a one-hour period: 

(Hygiene period under teacher 
supervision before start of lunch 
period) 

12-12:25—Going to eating area and 
eating lunch 

12:25-12:30—Preparation for  or- 
ganized play, walking to areas 

12:30-12:55—Organized play 

12:55-l1—Hygiene period and re- 
turn to class (Primary children 
should leave the play area at least 
five minutes before the upper 
grades.) 


Methods of Organizing Groups 


The size of the playground, the 
number and variety of play areas, 
and the number of children to be 
served have to be considered in 
planning the organization of play 
groups. A school with a large enrol- 
ment and a limited playground area 
will have to employ a more highly 
organized plan than one whose stu- 
dentbody is of medium size and 





Outdoor play 
periods call for 


careful planning. 


whose playground area is relatively 
large. 

One of the first steps in setting up 
a plan is to prepare a sketch of the 
playground showing the location of 
the play areas, diamonds, courts, 
apparatus, and marginal areas for 
both primary and upper-grade chil- 
dren. Areas on the playground are 
numbered, and corresponding num- 
bers and areas are indicated on the 
sketch. (See sample diagram.) 

First- and second-graders should 
be assigned by rooms to play areas 
for circle games, sandboxes, hop 
scotch, and the like. Upper-grade 
children may be used to help direct 
the activities of small groups of chil- 
dren, especially in games where the 
attention span is often short. 

There are several ways of group- 
ing children in the upper grades for 
play at noon and recess. The choice 
depends on size of playground, num- 
ber of game areas, number of rooms, 
and the distribution of boys and 
girls in the various grades. Three 
methods are listed here: 

Intraroom organization — Groups 
or teams are formed within a room 
and play among themselves. Two 
areas, one for boys and one for girls, 
will be required for each room. The 
advantages of this plan are that it is 
an easy type of organization to man- 
age and each teacher can plan, in- 
struct, organize, and evaluate with 
her class the games they are to play 
on the assigned areas. 

Interroom organization — Groups 
or teams are organized in each room 
and have scheduled activities with 
other rooms of the same grade. This 
plan has been found successful in 
schools where the enrolment is large. 

Care must be taken to see that 
the competitive aspects of play and 
winning teams are not overempha- 
sized. Since children have a strong 
feeling of loyalty for their room, 
they are likely to place considerable 
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stress ON winning in contrast to 
playing games for the tun they have 
to offer. When teachers and pupils 
together develop group and_ indi- 
vidual standards of sportsmanship, 
leadership, followership, and team 
play, many problems are avoided. 
Club organization—Pupils in the 
third and fourth grades and in the 
filth and sixth grades are chosen for 
teams, regardless of the room in 
which they attend classes. Captains 
select from 10 to 14 players for their 
team. Organizing this way makes the 
best use of the total playground 
space, since the number of children 
on each team is equalized, and all 
teams are formed with the 
imum number of players. 
ample, six areas will accommodate 
six boys’ and six girls’ teams, two 
teams being assigned to an area. 
When the club organization is 
used, it is necessary for each teacher 
to instruct all of her pupils in all 
the games they are scheduled to play 
for the week. Thus, a teacher having 
children or six different teams, each 
scheduled to play different games, 
would find it necessary to teach the 
entire class six games. It should be 
noted that with this plan the class- 
room teacher is not as close to the 
team play of her children as she is 
when the teams are composed exclu- 
sively of the pupils in her room. 


max- 
For ex- 


Teacher Leadership 
Preparation of plans for play at 
noon and recess is usually the re- 
sponsibility of one of the classroom 
teachers who is designated as the 


physical-education chairman. She is 
chosen by the principal on the basis 
of interest and ability. 


Student Leadership 

This program furnishes a fine op- 
portunity for developing student 
leadership. Children are able to help 
the physical-education chairman 
both in planning and conducting 
the activities. An athletic council 
with the physical-education chair- 
man as sponsor has been found use- 
ful in some situations. 

Student leadership opportunities 
and functions are as follows: 

[1] Umpires — Officiate and keep 
score. 

[2] Captains—Serve as leader 
group or team; 


of a 
have responsibility 


for keeping the group together and 
for effective team play. 

[3] Supply monitors—Issue sup- 
plies and equipment; inflate balls 


and make minor repairs. 

[4] Playleaders—Assist the primary 
groups with their activities; super- 
vise or lead small groups of children. 
Sixth-graders are usually chosen to 
serve in this capacity. 


Scheduling Activities 

The physical-education chairman 
is responsible for preparing a sched- 
ule—usually for a four-week period 
—that assigns the play areas to each 
room in each grade. Rotation of the 
groups to new areas may be on a 
daily or weekly basis. Most teachers 
prefer the latter. 

Each teacher should be provided 
with a schedule of the play areas 


Areas for Organized Play During Noon and Recess 
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and a mimeographed sketch show 
ing the location of the 
the playground. Before a game on 
activity is placed on the schedule, it 
should be introduced to the children 
in the physical-education 
tional period. 


areas On 


instruc- 


Responsibilities of the Classroom 
Teacher 


The success of the recess and noon 
play organization is dependent upon 
the extent to which the classroom 
teacher prepares his class tor the pro- 
gram. It is advisable to use one phys- 
ical-education period each week for 
reviewing the rules and playing tech- 
nics of the activities that will be 
played during the following weck. 
Occasionally the teacher should ob 
serve her groups at play during noon 
and recess, thereby indicating her in- 
terest in their activities. 

The children should frequently be 
asked to discuss the problems, suc- 
cesses, and failures which they have 
encountered in their play. 


Conclusion 


Organized play at recess and noon 
has proved valuable in the follow- 
ing ways: 

[1] Develops pupil interest in con- 
structive play. 

[2] Gives each child an equal 
opportunity to play. 

[3] Develops sportsmanship, pupil 
leadership and resourcefulness, and 
the ability to take part in a group 
activity without direct teacher super- 
vision. 

[4] Provides a laboratory period 
in which the skills, knowledge, and 
technics learned in the daily physi- 
cal- education instructional period 
are applied. 

[5] Provides efficient and max- 
imum use of the total playground 
area. 

[6] Makes playground supervision 
by the teacher pleasanter 
effective. 

Administrators and teachers agree 
that these periods have educational 
values just as important as those 
found in many classroom activities. 
Altho the program requires time 
and effort at first, once it is under 
way, it will reduce yard problems, in- 
cluding hazardous and mischievous 
play, to a minimum and lessen the 
Strain of teacher supervision on 
the playground during recess and 
noon. + 


and more 
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Rhymes of Their Times 


Sophomore English students describe 
teenage experiences and emotions 
in their own book of verse. 


AVE you ever industriously 
bed worked out a set of lesson 
plans, charted your route, and pin- 
pointed your goal, only to have the 
class carry you blithely down a path- 
way that was much more interesting 
than the one you had intended? 
That is what happened to me with 
one sprightly group of teenagers last 
spring. 

I always approach the poetry unit 
in my sophomore English classes like 
a crafty hunter stalking his prey. One 
false move and I might frighten 
away a little incipient interest or 
even arouse outright antagonism to- 
ward an art form that I want my stu- 
dents to appreciate and love. There- 
fore, I catch them off guard some fine 
day by casually beginning to read— 
with no preliminary mention of po- 
etry—that standby of the English 
teacher, “The Highwayman,” by Al- 
fred Noyes. 

I read this fine poem with all the 
histrionics of which I am capable, 
then wait almost breathlessly for 
someone to ask for more poetry. 
Someone invariably does, and as I 
silently say a grateful little “thank 
you” to Mr. Noyes, I turn to a vari- 
ety of other verses. 

Little by little, over a period of 
days, I point out the imagery in po- 
etry. I go into just the simplest rudi- 
ments governing rhyme and rhythm, 
knowing that too much stress on 
these aspects of versification tends to 
mystify rather than enlighten boys 
and girls of this age. 


F inary I suggest calmly that each 
student try to write a poem of his 
own. The responses range from en- 
thusiasm to incredulous horror. Nev- 
ertheless, I insist that all students 
try, assuring them that no grade re- 
ductions will result if, after an hon- 
est effort, they fail to produce some 
verse. 

I mentally brace myself to read 





Mrs. Cox is a teacher of English, Comp- 
ton [California] Senior Highschool. 
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paper after paper of limping, fum- 
bling doggerel, replete with clichés 
and fuzzy rhymes. And I am ready to 
pounce with the rapacity of an eagle 
on those efforts which indicate that 
at least a modicum of the poet’s art 
has been absorbed during the days 
that we have devoted to the enjoy- 
ment of poetry. 

Sometimes just one good word- 
picture lies buried in an otherwise 
hopeless bit of writing. These pre- 
cious morsels I ferret out and praise 
highly, hoping they will inspire fur- 
ther creative efforts. 


Lasr year, after following this pro- 
cedure, I became aware that my stu- 
dents’ verses were of a different tenor 
than usual. Instead of using the time- 
honored subjects of spring, autumn, 
flowers, and clouds, the students 
were writing humorous verses about 
themselves. 

After hearing me read the poems, 
one of the students suggested, “Why 
don’t we all write poems about teen- 
agers and make a book of them?” 
The idea caught fire instantly, and 
soon I was busily jotting on the 
board their suggestions for the title 
of our unborn book. Teenage Capers 
was finally chosen as a suitable name, 
and we decided to invite my four 
other English classes to join in the 
project. 

Our tentative aim was to include 
at least one poem from each student, 
but it was soon apparent that we 
could not achieve this goal. Then it 
was proposed that some pupils could 
make their contribution in the form 
of original drawings to illustrate the 
poems, while others could assist with 
the typing. Thus was our Teenage 
Capers launched. 

I can’t claim that any budding 
Shelleys or Millays burst into bloom 
in my classes, but the students 
pleased me enormously by turning 
out poetry that was lively and nat- 
ural and woven out of their own 
day-to-day experiences. 


As MIGHT have been expected, 
many of the verses had a _ boy-girl 
motif like the following: 

HAYRIDE 

A hayride’s not a hayride 

When the moon’s not shining bright. 

A hayride’s not a hayride 

If it’s not a soft, cool night. 

A hayride’s not a hayride 

Without the stars above; 

A hayride’s not a hayride 

Without the one you love. 


Brothers and sisters were also fea- 
tured rather prominently. One poem 
describing an older sister ended with 
this breezy couplet: 


She likes boys like a duck loves water, 
But, after all, don’t you think girls 
oughter? 


Another poem setting forth the 
nerve-wracking activities of the 
youngest in the family had this 
poignant ending: 


The moral of this story (and there is 
no other) 


Is—Never be a sister who has a baby 
brother! 


Clothes troubles loomed large in 
the girls’ poetic efforts: 


When I go on a shopping spree, 

I want each lovely thing I see; 

Such perfect treasures I adore 

Are tempting me in every store 
Sometimes I almost hear them say 
“I’m made for you! Take me away!” 
But I must go—and leave them there 
And act as tho I do not care— 

The truth might just as well be 

known: 


ley p 1oney than I own. 
They take more money tlh 1 n 


Over completed book contained 51 
typewritten pages — 80 verses, 37 
drawings, and a table of contents. 

It was attractively bound in a cov- 
er designed and painted by an artis- 
tic boy in our group. We proudly 
fastened the book to our bulletin- 
board for handy reference and to re- 
mind us the rest of the year of our 
achievement in creating our own 
illustrated anthology. 

Teenage Capers gave many boys 
and girls an opportunity to see their 
creative efforts organized, dignified, 
and incorporated into a group enter- 
prise. In addition, it provided me 
with tangible proof to present to sub- 
sequent classes of dubious students 
that teenagers just like themselves 
can write interesting and amusing 
verse. + 
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Our Expanding College Enrolments 


FRANCIS H. HORN 


VERY administrator of an insti- 
tution of higher education in the 
United States realizes that there are 
extremely serious problems ahead as 
a result of the expanding enrolments 
predicted for the next 20 years. 
At a time when colleges find great 
difficulty in financing their opera- 
tions, when many institutions do not 
yet have buildings and equipment 
adequate for the larger student 
bodies acquired since World War II, 
and when they have trouble in re- 
cruiting and retaining sufficient num- 
bers of well-trained faculty members 
to meet present needs, administrators 
are now told that they must plan for 
a student enrolment that may well be 
anywhere from one and a half times 
to twice the present figure by 1970. 
To assist administrators in their 
planning, various statisticians, ad- 
missions experts, and ordinary crys- 
tal-ball gazers are now trying to pro- 
vide data on expected enrolments 
that will prove useful. 


Tuis is much more difficult than 
predicting the expansion in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. For the 
public schools, with their attendance 
laws, estimates can be based largely 
upon actual and _ projected live 
births. 

College enrolments, however, must 
be predicted not just upon the num- 
ber of births in any one year, but 
also upon the estimate of the num- 
ber of these college-age young people 
who will actually enter college. 
There is considerable agreement re- 
garding the former; there is disagree- 
ment, however, over the latter. 

College Age Population Trends, 
1940-1970, a recent study of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, 
prepared by its president, Ronald B. 





Dr. Horn is president of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, New York. From 1951 to 1953 
he served as executive secretary of the 
Association for Higher Education, an 
NEA department. 
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PREDICTIONS ON 


Thompson, indicates that whereas 
in 1954 there are about eight million 
18- to 2l-year-olds, by 1960 there 
will be nearly 9.3 million; by 1965, 
there will be 11.7 million; and by 
1970, the figure will reach 13.6 mil- 
lion. Mr. Thompson makes no en- 
rolment predictions, but several 
predictions that he reports from 
other studies generally suggest that 
increases in enrolment will be pro- 
portionate to increases in the col- 
lege-age population. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
for example, predicts an enrolment 
in 1970 of 3,800,000, about 28% of 
the college-age population as esti- 
mated in Mr. Thompson’s tables 
and approximately the same percent 
as the fall 1953 enrolment. 

The percent of college-age persons 
in college rose from 4% in 1900 to 
16% before World War II, and then 
to the 1953 figure of 28%. Parttime 
students, graduate students, and vet- 
erans are included in determining 
this latter figure. 

Most prognosticators seem to agree 
that there will not be any substan- 
tial increase in this percent for the 
future. A recent article in School 
and Society (November 14, 1953) 
forecasts enrolments of 30% of the 
college-age population, but recog- 
nizes a possible increase to 31% in 
1965 and 32% in 1970. These in- 
creases would give an enrolment of 
from 3,700,000 to 3,800,000 for 1965 
and 4,300,000 to 4,600,000 for 1970, 
roughly twice this year’s enrolment. 
The latter estimate seems to be the 
maximum increase for which college 
administrators have been advised to 
plan. 


I sevieve that such estimates are 
too low. Armed only with a plain 
crystal-ball, I suggest, perhaps 
brashly, that by 1970 (barring any 
unforeseen catastrophes such as a 
fullscale war) college enrolment 
may well be considerably higher 
than the roughly 4,500,000 predicted 





How high are 
higher-education 


enrolments going? 


by the most optimistic of the experts. 
I make this prediction because | 
believe that an increasing percent 
of America’s young people will enrol 
in college. My reasons follow. 

No other nation in the world at- 
taches as much importance to edu- 
cation as does the United States. 
Our democratic tradition holds that 
education is a means to individual 
social and economic advancement. 

Surely the motivation that in 50 
years has increased the percent of 
college-age population in college 
from 4 to 28 will continue to in- 
fluence more and more young people 
to seek a college education. 

This seems especially true in light 
of the social and economic pressures 
operating to enforce this belief in 
the power of education. It is made 
increasingly apparent to young 
people that ours is primarily a 
technological civilization, and that 
technical and specialized training is 
needed to get ahead in the world. 

Similarly there is an increase in 
the number of fields that require 
specialized education marked by a 
college degree. As more young 
people obtain bachelor’s degrees, the 
pressure of competition and of pro- 
fessional status steps up the demand 
for graduate study and advanced de- 
grees. Engineering, education, social 
work, and library science are typical 
examples. 

These tendencies mean that more 
students will remain in college for 
longer than ever before, or will re- 
turn to complete their degrees if 
they have dropped out. 

Oxtoby, Mugge, and Wolfle, of 
the Commission on Human Re- 
sources and Advanced Training, 
estimate that in relation to the num- 
ber of bachelor’s degrees awarded 
annually, the number of master’s 
degrees will increase 23% from 1952 
to 1970, and the number of doctor's 
degrees, 13% (School and Society, 
October 11, 1952). 

Special mention should also be 
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made of the increasing number of 
women in college. Last fall, the en- 
rolment of women increased 7.5% 
over that of the fall of 1952; the en- 
rolment of men, only 3.39%. Now 


that women almost universally have 


gainful employment at least for 
several years, the pressure for specific 
preparation for such employment 
will increase the percent of women 
in college. 


Tere are other factors which will 
contribute to raising the percent of 
young people going to college. High- 
school education is becoming almost 
universal. The trend toward all-pur- 
pose highschools or toward more 
veneral-education content in voca- 
tional schools should result in more 
graduates of vocational programs 
going to college. 

At the same time, the fact that 
colleges are diversifying their pro- 
grams attracts these and other high- 
school graduates in_ increasing 
numbers. The wide variety of semi- 
professional courses in the junior 
colleges draws students who never 
before would have entered college. 
\s colleges continue to liberalize 
their entrance requirements, by giv- 
ing weight to ability rather than 
the pattern of specific courses, stu- 
dents heretofore denied college en- 
trance will be able to enrol. 

The wider diversity of college 
curriculums and the increasing effort 
to adapt the program to the indi- 
vidual student contribute to lower- 
ing student mortality and hence to 
retaining a higher percent of stu- 
dents to their graduation. 

Another factor which at both the 
highschool and the college level con- 
tributes to increasing the percent of 
college-age population in institu- 
tions of higher learning is the grow- 
ing understanding of the problem 
of. equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity. The fact that one-half of the 
top quarter, scholastically, of our 
highschool graduates never get to 
college is being recognized as a 
tremendous waste of our most pre- 
cious resource—human ability. Ef- 
forts to provide an adequate college 
education for all superior youth re- 
gardless of economic status or of 
race, creed, or color, will result in a 
higher percent of our young people 
going to college. 

The demand for a college educa- 
tion is increased also by results of 
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the GI Bill of Rights, which enabled 
thousands of veterans to obtain a 
college education who otherwise 
would never have had one. It is 
almost certain that these veterans 
will aspire to a college education 
for their children. Since the nation 
seems committed to some program 
of almost universal military service 
for young men, it is probable that 
the future veteran, whatever his 
route to military service, will be 
assured of educational opportunities 
and that many veterans will take 
advantage of them. 

Expanding adult-education activi- 
ties will also affect college enrol- 
ments. Men and women without a 
college education themselves who 
are in contact with a college thru 
an adult-education program may be 
expected to want a college education 
for their children more than if they 
had had no such contact. 

It should be mentioned, inci- 
dentally, that the changing concept 
regarding the college’s role in its 
community, of which the expansion 
of its adult-education activities is 
the chief manifestation, increases 
the number of both full- and part- 
time students in higher institutions, 
and consequently increases the per- 
cent of the college-age population as 
presently computed. 


Severat other factors will influ- 
ence this percent. Opposition on the 
part of labor unions and others to 
early employment of young people 
tends to hold students in school and 
college longer. Raising the compul- 
sory school age in some states is 
certainly a_ possibility, both from 
this motive and also from the grow- 
ing conviction that the complexities 
of our society demand that children 
be kept in school longer in order to 
give them better preparation. 

It should be pointed out that since 
World War II there has been a 
greater increase in fertility among 
those classes of people likely to pro- 
vide a higher education for their 
children than among the population 
generally. On the whole, moreover, 
the heaviest increases in college-age 
population will occur in states with 
the higher per-capita incomes and 
thus better able to provide broader 
educational opportunities. An in- 
crease of 230% between 1953 and 
1970 is predicted for California, the 
state with the most widespread pro- 


gram of free public higher educa- 
tion. 

The very accessibility of higher 
education influences college attend- 
ance. And the growth of junior col- 
leges, particularly in communities 
never before served by a local insti- 
tution of higher education, will in- 
crease the percent of the young 
people who go to college. 

The factors which have been cited 
justify, I believe, my conviction that 
college enrolments during the next 
20 vears will be larger than many 
people predict because there will be 
a marked increase in the percent of 
the college-age population actually 
enrolled in higher education. 


Wauar enrolment, then, can col- 
leges look for if the above factors do 
operate to increase the percent of 
college students? It should be re- 
called that the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education concluded 
that by 1960 the nation should set as 
“the desirable goal” the provision 
of two years of college education 
for one-half of its college-age popu- 
lation, four years for one-third the 
population, and graduate education 
beyond the four-year undergraduate 
degree for about 600,000 students, or 
15° of those in undergraduate edu- 
cation. The commission indicated 
that it considered these figures quite 
conservative! 

Applying these same figures to the 
number of the 18- to 2l-year-olds in 
1970. estimated by Mr. Thompson, 
one comes up with a figure of 6,557, 
000 students in college in 1970. This 
is nearly half again as many as the 

500,000 currently estimated by the 
most optimistic of predicters. 

I doubt if such an enrolment can 
be attained, even if the nation could 
miraculously provide the finances, 
facilities, and faculties needed for 
such a huge college population. But 
by careful planning, beginning right 
now, so that the means of serving a 
vastly expanded college population 
are available, the nation might well 
provide for more than doubling its 
present college enrolment. 

By 1970, our colleges and univer- 
sities may enrol five to five and a 
half million students. But whether 
they enro! four million or five mil- 
lion, the task before them is a 
colossal one. It will take all the in- 
telligence, judgment, and energy of 
educators and the public alike. + 
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Some ways to 
develop desirable 
intergroup attitudes 


in children 


"Gee lin Glad | "ara:| 


oO ONE doubts that children ac- 
quire attitudes as a result of 
their classroom experiences. In the 
past, there has been a tendency to 
look upon these attitudes as inci- 
dental outcomes—byproducts of the 
learning process. But there is now a 
growing conviction that attitudes are 
too important to be left to chance, 
for they have profound consequences 
for the future achievement and ad- 
justment of individual children. 
The fact that Billy learns to look 
upon teachers as persons who help 
him rather than hinder him is of 
great significance for his whole edu- 
cational career. And when Lois de- 
cides that she is less worthy than 
other children, we know that she is 
unlikely to realize her full poten- 
tialities as an individual member 
of society. Teachers, therefore, have 
come to see that among their goals 
must be the development in young 
people of positive and healthy atti- 
tudes. 


Or trHrse attitudes, perhaps the 
most important are those which 
children develop toward other per- 
sons, particularly as members of the 
various groups which make up our 
society. These are what we call inter- 
group attitudes. They determine the 
extent to which a child can work 


together with others toward a com- 


Dr. Martin is associate professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. He and Celia Burns Stendler 
are the authors of Intergroup Education 
in Kindergarten-Primary Grades (Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y., 1953), which dis- 
cusses in detail the subject of inter- 
group-education. 
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mon goal and at the same time en- 
hance his own worth and that of his 
fellow workers. 

Teachers cannot hope to modify 
all the unfortunate prejudices that 
youngsters may bring with them to 
school. Experience indicates, how- 
ever, that there are principles which, 
skilfully applied, tend to develop 
healthy and positive group attitudes 
in children. 

In the following section, I will 
outline these principles. I will also 
include after each one a _ typical 
classroom situation and then de- 
scribe two ways that the situation 
might have been handled. In each 
case, I consider the second procedure 
preferable, and it shows one of the 
principles in action. 


Principte I: That program is 
most desirable which accepts the 
child as he is and provides recog- 
nition of accepting behavior on the 
part of each child toward every other 
child. 

Situation: Miss Davis teaches first 
grade in a large city system. Her 
particular school is located in one of 
those areas in which several differ- 
ent kinds of Americans live. In her 
particular group are Mexican, Negro, 
and Anglo-American children. How 
can she best wotk with this hetero- 
geneous group for the benefit of all? 

Procedure A:. She overlooks and 
ignores, insofar as she can, the dif- 
ferences that exist among these chil- 
dren in type of home, in language 
spoken in the home, in paternal 
occupation, in color, and so forth. 


Me 


° *r) Pat 


Different!" 


She discourages any notice or men- 
tion by the children of these differ- 
ences. She is careful, for example, in 
her choice of stories to avoid charac- 
ters that belong to any particular 


racial or national group. In these 
and other ways, she tries to neutral- 
ize the situation. 

Procedure B: She notices and ac- 
cepts the differences that exist. She 
assumes that the children are 
aware of them to some extent. 


also 
She 
sees her job as helping children to 
recognize, accept, and value differ- 
ences. She wants them to see how 
much fun it is to have different kinds 
of people who live in different kinds 
of homes and who different 
kinds of experiences. She empha- 
sizes how much we learn from each 
other because of those 
She adopts the theme: 
are good. 


have 


differences. 
Differences 


As Paul said one day, after they 
had been discussing different ways 
of celebrating Christmas and partic- 
ularly after Manuel had told about 
the posadas in Mexico: “Gee, I’m 
glad we're all different!” Miss Davis 
is teaching some elementary lessons 
in the value of diversity. 


Principte II: That program is 
most desirable which leads to an 
understanding on the part of chil- 
dren of the reasons why different 
people live as they do. 

Situation: The members of Miss 
Larkin’s third-grade class are talk- 
ing about their favorite foods. Tim 
votes for hamburgers. Estelle chooses 
tortillas. Sarah wants blintzes. They 
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each describe in vivid detail the 


merits of their particular prefer- 
ences. What should the teacher do 
at this point? 

Procedure A: She attempts to di- 
vert the attention of the children 
from the differences in their pref- 
erences by asking, “But what foods 
do we all like? Let’s see if we can’t 
agree on some. Don’t we all like 
ice cream?” In her mind, differences 
of any kind must inevitably lead to 
disagreement. She believes that the 
only way people can live together 
is by being like each other, by liking 
the same things. 

Procedure B: She takes advantage 
of the opportunity to develop an 
ippreciation and an understanding 
of differences of opinion and thus 
in ability to deal with them. She 
asks the question: “I wonder why we 
don’t all choose the same foods. Why 
does Tim want hamburgers while 
Sarah prefers blintzes?” 

Sarah tells how her mother makes 
blintzes. But she says, “My grand- 
mother makes the best ones.” 

Estelle speaks up to say that she 
has never tasted blintzes, because 
her mother never makes them. Miss 
Larkin suggests that one reason we 
learn to like different foods is be- 
cause we grow up in different fami- 
lies. “We learn to like what our 
parents like,”’ she adds. 


Principte III: This program is 
most desirable which fosters inter- 
action among representatives of dif- 
ferent groups, with every representa- 
tive being given equal status. 

Situation: Juan is a Puerto Rican, 
the only one in Miss Allen’s group. 
He is a relative newcomer and not 
vet accepted by the others. Miss 
Allen finds that he has considerable 
ability in art. What should she do 
to help him become a member of the 
group? 

Procedure A: She selects him for 
special assignments in painting 
murals and in making decorations 
tor the bulletinboard. She hopes 
that his skill and imagination on 
such projects will gain status and 
respect for him in the group. 

Procedure B: She gives him op- 
portunities for developing his po- 
tentialities in the creative arts but 
not at the expense of depriving other 
youngsters, perhaps less talented, of 
their opportunities in the same kinds 
of activities. For she feels that in- 
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stead of gaining him respect and 
status, special opportunities and 
privileges will only result in resent- 
ment of him and in reinforcement of 
his isolated minority status. 

She hopes that the other children 
will recognize his talent and choose 
him for such assignments. She will 
do what she can to hasten this recog- 
nition. But until this happens he 
will have to take his turn with the 
others. The mural they are paint- 
ing and the bulletinboard may not 
be as attractive as they would have 
been had she put Juan in charge, but 
intergroup relations and attitudes 
will be better. 


Principe IV: That program is 
most desirable which makes it pos- 
sible for each child to achieve suc- 
cess, but not at the expense of others. 

Situation: Alice comes from a poor 
family. She suffers from comparison 
with other children in terms of 
grooming, dress, and social skills. 
But she is bright. Particularly in 
arithmetic, she is the best in her 
group. Her success here obviously 
makes up for some of her failures or 
deficiencies in other areas. What 
should her teacher, Miss Larrabee, 
do about Alice? 

Procedure A: Miss Larrabee calls 
particular attention to Alice’s good 
work in arithmetic. She says, “Alice 
never makes a mistake in arithmetic, 
does she, children?” She is relieved 
to find something in which Alice can 
be superior. 

Procedure B: Miss Larrabee won- 


ders how she can use Alice’s ability 
to enhance her status in the group. 
Calling attention repeatedly to her 
success relative to other children will 
say to Alice in effect, “Only as long 
as you compete with other children 
and are first in arithmetic will we 
take any notice of you.” 

Instead, Miss Larrabee arranges 
group work in arithmetic and in 
other subjects and activities in the 
class so that Alice has an opportunity 
to contribute her skills and abilities, 
whatever they may be, toward the 
solution of a variety of group prob- 
lems. In some cases Where arithmetic 
is involved, Alice can make a large 
contribution to the group’s success. 
All the members of the group share 
in the successful outcome which Alice 
made possible. 

In other cases, Alice may not be 
able to contribute much, but she 
shares in the success of the group, 
made possible by the skills and abili- 
ties of other members. In this way, 
Miss Larrabee sees to it that Alice 
does not conclude that only to the 
extent that she “beats” the other 
children will she get any attention 
or praise. 


More research is needed to dis- 
cover effective methods and materials 
for modifying specific prejudicial at- 
titudes. But a program that follows 
the four principles outlined above 
will, I believe, produce, over a 
period of time, desirable changes 
in children’s attitudes toward each 
other. + 





“Modern education! Bah!” 
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By appealing to the senses, audio-visual materials can make 
good mathematics teaching better. 


HENRY W. SYER 


ATHEMATICS is a wonder- 

ful subject to teach; audio- 
visual materials are fascinating to 
use. Therefore, the two together are 
unbeatable. 

There is really something excep- 
tional in the combination, for a 
diversity in their basic natures leads 
to a peculiar strength when they are 
combined. Audio-visual materials 
are actual, practical, substantial, and 
of matter; mathematics is unsub- 
stantial, imaginative, thoughtful, in- 
tellectual, and of the mind. How 
can they ever get together? 

As a matter of fact, each rein- 
forces the other. The reality of 
audio-visual materials brings life 
to the generalities of mathematics; 
the principles of mathematics or- 
ganize the many, specific experiences 
of school and life. 

A chart to help connect media 
and uses appears above. 

The ordinary teacher needs: news 
of the materials available, advice 
on ways to choose the most suitable 
materials, and information on eftec- 
tive ways in which these materials 
might be used in the classroom. 

Materials may be bought, or they 
may be made as part of the class 
work. It is better to bwy complicated 
technical devices which require more 
time to construct than they are 
worth, which call for construction 





Dr. Syer is associate professor of edu- 
cation at Boston University. 
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skills not found in most teachers or 
pupils, or which use materials difh- 
cult to obtain. Other devices should 
be made, because students learn as 
much (or more) in the making as 
in the using. Having pupils make 
their own also saves money and con- 
tributes to pupils’ pride in good 
workmanship. 

Good information about such ma- 
terials has been carried each month 
in two sections of The Mathematics 
Teacher: “Aids to Teaching,” for 
commercial aids; and “Devices for 
a Mathematics Laboratory,” for 
homemade ones. The magazine is 
published by the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. 

There is often one best type of 
aid to serve a given purpose, but 
we should avoid letting our mem- 
ories cramp our imagination. Just 
because you know of an aid to doa 
job, do not hesitate to seek a new 
approach: models, charts, posters, 
pictures, movies, recordings, radio, 
or television. 

It is interesting to consider 
whether the primary appeal of a 
particular aid is to hands, eyes, ears, 
mind, or heart. Sometimes the 
manipulation, the viewing, or the 
listening seems of most importance, 
although behind all our teaching is 
a real interest in thinking and feel- 
ing. 

Let us trace a few paths thru our 
chart to illustrate the uses of audio- 






ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Making Mathematics Sensible 


visual materials in mathematics 


teaching. 


Some Materials To Make and Use 


Recordings: The appreciation of 
the difficulties of communication of 
simple mathematical ideas can be 
brought out by having the class 
write and record a play concerning 
the monies presently used in various 
countries. We take our decimal 
money system so much for granted 
and the conversion from one unit to 
another is so automatic that some 
reading and planning about other 
systems will open most people's eyes. 

A stimulating setting will add to 
the interest, such as a Boy Scout 
jamboree where boys from all coun- 
tries are telling what they paid for 
knives, camping equipment, and 
food. If they start to trade with each 
other and see the difficulties of con- 
verting from one currency to an- 
other, then the whole problem of 
international currency and the com- 
plications of international banking 
are introduced. Of course, many 
more problems than are needed for 
the recording should be invented 
and worked out by the class, so that 
the best can be chosen. 

Posters: A study of the various 
charity drives in a community—Red 
Feather, Red Cross, Salvation Army, 
and so on—could result in a series of 
posters showing, in a mathematical, 
graphical way, the sources of income 
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and expenditures fon services which 


they support. These posters would be 
publicity for the various campaigns 
and aids to a confused public. 

The teacher should point out to 
his class that a recognized job of 
mathematics is to make an objective, 
exact, unbiased presentation of facts 
but that decision-making based on 
facts (in this case what charities to 
support and how much to contrib- 
ute) is left to the individual. Thus, 
the proper attitude toward the de- 
sirability of collecting facts scien- 
tifically to make a decision is illus- 
trated, but the independence of each 
individual to do as he pleases after 
reviewing the facts is maintained. 
Statistics do not decide; they merely 
help one to make decisions. 

Charts: Estimating areas is a dif- 
ficult skill. A class discussion about 
the meaning of estimating, the 
meaning of area, the different shapes 
which one can estimate, the relative 
difhculty of estimating them, and a 
logical way of analysis for more dif- 
ficult shapes could lead to preparing 
a chart of various areas to be esti- 
mated. Relative sizes of areas (both 
“what part of” and “how many times 
as big as’), the meaning of a “unit 
area,” the basic area formulas, the 
degree of accuracy needed—all will 
become clearer from working with 
the chart. 

The primary appeal is to the eyes, 
and the training of them in a new 
skill, but there are obviously many 
mental skills involved as well. 

Models: Some ideas are so new 
that the imagination must be helped 
by concrete means in forming the 
concept. When three-dimensional 
graphs are considered, it is not at all 
sufficient to introduce them casually 
as a simple extension of familiar, 
two-dimensional coordinate systems. 
For students to see and undersiand 
points lying in a plane, the erght 
octants, the plus and minus direc- 
tions on three lines, and other 
fundamental ideas, it will help to 
have students make simple models 
from wooden or wire frames, or 
cardboard cartons. 

Pictures: It has often been sug- 
gesied that a series of pictures be 
collected to illustrate the shapes of 
geometry. The greatest shortcom- 
ing here is that they will contribute 
to recognition, but will provide little 
real understanding of mathematical 
ideas. 
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On the other hand, a series of 
pictures which show mathematical 
shapes serving a purpose are very 
useful: a triangle for stability, a 
spherical tank for minimum area 
and for strength, and manufacturing 
and drafting drawings for congruent 
and similar figures. 


Some Materials To Buy and Use 


Models: The manipulation of com- 
mercial models which have been 
designed after careful classroom re- 
search is a very productive activity. 
Some of the most recent and most 
thoughtful are the sets put out by 
the W. M. Welch Manufacturing 
Co. (1515 Sedgwick St., Chicago 10) 
and the Ideal School Supply Co. 
(8312 Birkhoff Ave., Chicago 20). 

The former set is an extensive 
collection of many kinds of mathe- 
matical models which employ plas- 
tics to good advantage. The trans- 
parency and brilliance of this ma- 
terial adds to the appearance and 
usefulness. Being able to see the 
internal relationships in three-di- 
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mensional models is extremely help- 
ful. They may be twisted and turned 
so that various parts can be ex- 
amined. 

The other company has put out 
some large models of the well-known 
Burns Boards used successtully for 
many years by Frances Burns and 
therefore assured of teachability. 
The dynamic qualities which can be 
given to geometry by creating figures 
of elastic thread on a colorful back- 
ground make it easy to bring the 
concept of “function” into that sub- 
ject. 

Movies: Movies that appeal to the 
eyes and thereby teach math are 
relatively easy to find. I wish that 
some were available that would de- 
velop mathematical ideas by appeal- 
ing to the ear as well. 

A movie, for example, aimed di- 
rectly at a mathematics class and 
designed to show the connection be- 
tween mathematics and music could 
broaden the background of the class. 
The relationships between musical 
sounds and sound waves using trig- 





The Student Gifted in Math 


i: THE United States there is now 
a ifemendous shortage of mathe- 
matjcians. If no remedy is found 
for the situation, the shortage will 
reach an alarming point by 1960. 

Because they are desperately 
needed in defense and consumer 
production, we can no longer de- 
pend upon chance to produce these 
future mathematicians. Beginning 
at the elementary level, teachers 
must identify, motivate, and edu- 
cate the largest possible number of 
children who are superior or gifted 
in mathematics. 

This does not mean luring gifted 
children from other indicated in- 
terests, but it does mean that every 
child who displays a potential and 
a liking for mathematics must be 
encouraged in this field and not al- 
lowed to drift to something else. 

The selection must start early. 
An I1.Q. above 120 as measured by 
standard tests is only one indica- 
tion of possible mathematical 
ability. Other indications include 
extraordinary memory, ability to 
generalize, intellectual curiosity, 
persistent goal-directed behavior, 
keen quantitative insight, facility in 


reasoning, and an unusually ad- 
vanced knowledge of mathematics. 

In the elementary school, gifted 
children are usually guided into 
the socalled creative arts—painting, 
music, and literature. But mathe- 
matics is also a creative art. 

Creative talent can be developed 
only thru a teaching procedure that 
permits independent experimenta- 
tion, abstraction, generalization, 
and proof of number and space re- 
lations. The elementary - school 
teacher who knows arithmetic, al- 
gebra, and geometry and is familiar 
with the literature in these fields 
available for use by children will 
readily find projects in mathemat- 
ics to develop the gifted child. At 
the highschool level it is essential 
that teachers have a basic under- 
standing of modern advanced 
mathematics. 

Teachers who direct and inspire 
the mathematically gifted child are 
rendering a vital service to their 
country and their profession. 

—HOWARD F. FEHR, head, Depart- 
ment of Teaching of Mathematics, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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onometric functions would be the 
main subject of such a movie. The 
sound track, with both explanation 
and musical sounds, and the pictures, 
of instruments and graphs of the 
sound waves, would be related. Such 
expressions as these would be used: 
sin (x+y) 

sin x + sin y 

sin (ax--b) 
lrequency, amplitude, harmonics, 
and others. 

Radio Programs: Educational ra- 
dio cannot and should not take over 
a Class and teach it, but it can pro- 
vide supplementary material far be- 
yond the resources and resourceful- 
ness of the individual, busy teacher. 
For eleventh- and twelfth-graders a 
series of talks on the subject of 
mathematics since 1900 could bring 
the work of experts into classrooms 
and provide material most teachers 
have not had time to dig out for 
themselves. 

Television Programs: Even a first- 
year algebra class could benefit from 
a well-prepared television program 
on equations and their parameters. 
Such a fancy word need not be used, 
but a clever visual presentation of 
the effect on the position and shape 
of a curve by varying the coefficients 
would be valuable since it is the 
sort of thing that is too time-con- 
suming for most teachers to pre- 
pare. Movable charts, plastic sheets 
with curves drawn upon them, pro- 
jected curves on screens, and solid 
models could all contribute to the 
general discussion. 

Space limitations prevent elaborat- 
ing the details, but it is hoped that 
enough has been said to indicate the 
pep which television could bring to 
mathematics. 


Toward More Effective Learning 


One of the dangers of concentrat- 
ing so much on audio-visual ma- 
terials in an article like this is that 
the impression may be given that 
good, old-fashioned teaching—home- 
work, recitation, writing out proofs, 
solving equations, setting up word 
problems, using rulers and com- 
passes—is supposed to be out of date. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. All this article is trying to 
Suggest is a variety of techniques 
which are neglected and which, 
joined to the older methods, can 
result in better understanding and 
more permanent learning. + 
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Dealing with 


COMPLAINTS OF PARENTS 


CLASSROOM teacher requests 

an opinion as to whether a 
highschool principal violated the 
NEA Code of Ethics in the light of 
the following facts: 


Three parents conferred with a princi- 
pal and made certain charges regarding 
disciplinary methods used by a teacher in 
his school against whom there had been 
no previous complaints. Without prior 
consultation with the teacher, the prin- 
cipal handed him a sealed letter, which 
set forth the charges of the parents. The 
letter directed that the teacher reply to 
the charges in writing and appear at a 
meeting which the principal had ar- 
ranged with the complaining parents, the 
superintendent of schools, and a repre- 
sentative of the schoolboard; at this 
meeting the charges would be discussed. 
There was no regulation in the school 
system setting forth procedures to be fol- 
lowed in the event of complaints by par- 
ents, and there was no intermediary 
supervisor between the principal and the 
teacher. 


It is the opinion of the Committee 
that the school principal violated 
the provisions of Section 1 of the 
Fourth Principle of the Code, which 
requires that a teacher will “con- 
duct professional business thru prop- 
er channels.” 

The provisions of the Code apply 
alike to administrators and class- 
room teachers. When the parents’ 
complaints were presented to the 
principal, they became a part of his 
professional business within the 
meaning of the section, and he was 
obligated to deal with them thru 
proper channels. 

In rare cases it may not be desir- 
able to consult with a teacher re- 
garding complaints by parents. How- 
ever, on the facts presented, the 
proper channel in the first instance 
was the teacher. The principal, upon 
receiving the. complaints, should 
have given the teacher an opportu- 
nity to discuss them with him before 
a determination was made to con- 
front the teacher at a meeting with 
the parents and school officials. ‘The 
steps the principal took in this in- 
stance reflect an evasion of his 


responsibility and a desire to have 
somebody else do the unpleasant job 
of dealing with the teacher directly. 
As the head of a school, a principal's 
responsibility is to consult with a 
teacher about charges which he re- 
gards as substantial. 

In Opinion No. 7 [See NEA Jour- 
NAL, October 1953] the Committee 
held that a teacher who sought to 
resolve a school controversy by cir- 
cumventing the superintendent vio- 
lated the provisions of Section |. It 
was pointed out in that opinion 
that such action is administratively 
unsound and invariably results in 
mutual suspicions and resentments 
which tend to undermine the proper 
functioning of a school system. The 
grounds for that holding apply with 
equal force to the school principal in 
the instant case. The superintendent 
was also culpable to the extent to 
which he participated in the ac- 


tion. + 
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the attractive informality. 


The corridor of the modern school has lost its stiff, 


cold, and formal look. 


This hall has a rounded effe ct 


with the beauty and warmth of natural wood and 


a skylight making maximum use of natural light. 





Furthermore, it’s usable space ; classrooms extend into it. 
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HAT is the trend in new 

school buildings? Are the new 
schools cheerful, friendly, and attrac- 
tive—the kind of places in which we 
can really enjoy working and living 
together? Are they flexible enough to 
permit adaptations to the many types 
of things we need and want to do in 
a good school program? 

These questions are uppermost in 
the minds of teachers and adminis- 
trators as new school buildings are 
being planned and constructed in 
every part of the country to accom- 
modate rapidly expanding elemen- 
tary- and _ secondary-school enrol- 
ments. 

A representative sampling of the 
50,000 new classrooms built in the 
United States during the past year 
was shown—by means of photos, dia- 
grams, and models—to teachers and 
administrators attending the Atlan- 
tic City convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
in February. The illustrations in this 
article are taken from the exhibit 
and answer some of our questions 
about the interiors of the new school 
buildings of today. 

—SHIRLEY COOPER, assistant secre- 
tary of AASA, an NEA department. 
Photos by Frank Hess and Son. 


There is a friendly, inviting 


atmosphere in this 


well-lighted 


library. 





GLENBROOK HIGHSCHOOL 
VIEW-NORTHBROOK, ILLINOIS 
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JINSIDE STORY 


Adequate lunchroom space 
with attractive furnishings 
makes eating a pleasant 
social period in the 
school day. Colorful 
partitions deaden sound 
and give greater privacy. 
BIRMINGHAM HIGHSCHOOL 


BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 
SWANSON ASSOCIATES ARCHITECTS 


A friendly lobby such as 
this is a good introduction 
of the school to the 
community and makes 
children and parents 

feel that the school is 

.@ homelike place. 


BIRMINGHAM HIGHSCHOOL 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 
SWANSON ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS 


[Continued on next page} 
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[Continued from previous page) 


Every square foot of wall space 
can be put to educational use 

in this well-planned classroom. Chalk 
boards extend to the floor; wood 
pane ls are designed to serve as 

tack boards; a large plate-qlass 
4 window with its wide sill serves 


as exhihit space. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEXAS 


TT, AND NEFF, ARCHITECTS 


This is a classroom arrangement to 
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7 GROTON SENIOR HIGHSCHOOL 

GROTON CONNECTICUT 


WARREN H. ASHLEY, ARCHITECT 
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This is one of the many possible 
arrangements of furniture in a 


large modern classroom. » 
ay WASHINGTON IRVING SCHOOL 
4 WAVFRLEY, IOWA 


PERKINS ANDO WILL, ARCHITECTS 
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The State Association 
and Citizenship 





ET’S Take the Lead in Citizenship: Your Primary Duty—Vote in the 
| Primary Election. . . . Information on Candidates. . .. Here Are 
Their Records in Public Office. . . . Every Teacher in Maryland a 


Well-informed and Participating Citizen... . 


.... This is a service of the Public School Teachers Association of Balti- 


more, Inc., and the Maryland State Teachers Association, Inc. 
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service of the teachers associations of Caroline, Cecil, Dorchester, Kent, 
Queen Annes, Somerset, Talbot, Wicomico, and Worcester counties and the 


Maryland State Teachers Association, Inc. 


. . This is a service of the 


teachers associations of Allegany, Frederick, Garrett and Montgomery 
counties and the Maryland State Teachers Association, Inc....Thisis... 


Time: 1952. Place: Maryland. 
Characters: members of the Mary- 
land State Teachers Association and 
of local teachers associations. Props: 
attractive pamphlets distributed to 
each teacher and each interested citi- 
zen. Plot: to promote citizenship 
work in the 1952 election. 

Perhaps this coordinated effort by 
state and local associations gave im- 
petus to the bigger experiment that 
is now in process. In answer to re- 
quests from Maryland teachers who 
felt they did not know enough to do 
a good job, the MSTA Executive 
Committee authorized the appoint- 
ment of a Central Committee on 
Maryland Public Affairs. In July 
1953, an Institute on Maryland Pub- 
lic Affairs brought 75 teachers into 
close study of Maryland government. 

At some time during the _ two- 
week institute, every county and the 
City of Baltimore had at least one 
representative present. Members of 
the League of Women Voters, the 
PTA, and other lay groups also par- 
ticipated. Government officials were 
called in to serve as consultants or 
to speak as specialists. 

Case studies on such subjects as 
how a specific bill was defeated or 
became a law, group arguments for 
and against the sales tax, and meth- 
ods of financing local government 
led to additional studies. 

The teachers who took part were 
enthusiastic and felt that, by adding 
a pinch of this or a dash of that, the 
basic recipe developed on the state 
level might be repeated by local 
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groups. At a two-day meeting in 
December, the local program was 
launched. More than half the local 
associations in Maryland are bring- 
ing pilot groups together, and they 
plan wider membership involvement 
in the fall. 


“Emphasize a Climate. . .” 


Good citizenship is our first must 
today. Thus, for the small school- 
room or for the professional teach- 
ers association with membership in 
the scores of thousands, centering on 
a few citizenship projects during the 
year is not adequate. 

State journals are alive with 
articles that record, as the Illinois 
Education Association suggests, an 
approach “not just based on specific 
projects, but on emphasizing con- 
tinuously a climate in which free 
education may function in_ behalf 
of free government.” As shown by 
an NEA Citizenship Committee in- 
quiry, movies, citizenship recordings, 
materials on state history and on 
state and federal constitutions are a 


This material was gathered and _ the 
article written by the NEA Citizenship 
Committee. Possible article for next 
year’s Journal will be on this ques- 
tion: How do state associations work 
with and thru their component groups— 
State Association of School Administra- 
tors, Classroom Teachers, Future Teach- 
ers, and the like—to’ promote good 
citizenship? Send your answers to this 
question to the NEA Citizenship Com- 
mittee at NEA headquarters. 
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part of the work of many state as- 
sociations. The Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association developed its own 
movie, Education for Democracy, 
which has been shown to hundreds 
of thousands. 

But, conceding common elements, 
each state association has approached 
the problem differently. In Virginia, 
an active 16-member state citizen- 
ship committee has as one goal, 
“Every teacher a voter in every elec- 
tion.”” Result of the first survey: The 
Virginia Journal of Education was 
able to publish a list of 243 schools 
where faculties were 100%, registered 
to vote. Another goal of the VEA 
committee, in common with associ- 
ations in other states, is strengthen- 
ing the work of local citizenship com- 
mittees, 

To the associations of Virginia 
and Tennessee, the NEA Citizenship 
Committee furnished material to go 
into a citizenship kit for each local 
along with material published by 
the state. 


“But Don’t Neglect the Specific” 
state workers feel that a 
strong state citizenship committee 
provides valuable reinforcement for 
local action. 

In South Carolina, the president 
of the South Carolina Education 
Association four years ago appointed 
a state citizenship committee and 
asked that each county association 
appoint a citizenship committee. 
Each year the state committee has 
held several meetings, and it has 
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called two annual meetings of the 
county chairmen. 

In the spring, the state committee 
sponsors Citizenship Week, choosing 
a theme for each day of the week 
and preparing a list of references 
and materials. Each teacher in the 
state is asked to give special emphasis 
during the week to the value of good 
citizenship. 

Phe SCEA Leadership Manual for 
1955 devotes eight pages to the work 
of county citizenship committees. 
It suggests objectives, organization 
structure, time and number of meet- 
ings, areas of work and projects, as 
well as detailed programs which an 
association might work out for its 
own meetings, PTA, service clubs, 
church groups, and the like. 

Over the past years, the SCEA com- 
mittee has sponsored county work- 
shops for highschool boys and girls. 
Last year three were held. This year 
four are scheduled. 

Another state association that has 
done perhaps its most noteworthy 
citizenship work with highschool stu- 
dents is the West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. For four vears, 
the WVEA. Citizenship and _ Inter- 
national Relations Committee has 
sponsored a Know Your State Gov- 
ernment Day and has urged county 
citizenship committees to sponsor a 
Know Your County Government 
Day. The report for the third annual 
State Government Day shows that 
360 students from 150 highschools in 
43 counties took part. 


New York Stresses Local Action 

The New York State Teachers 
Association Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of American Citizenship 
works to promote local action rather 
than to impose a program at the 
state level. With this in mind, the 
committee suggests: 

[1] That each local citizenship 
committee work with administrative, 
citizen, and board consultants to 
draw up its own statement regarding 
academic freedom—this statement to 
be proposed to the local association 
and, when accepted, sent to the local 
board of education to be recorded 
and announced to the community. 

[2] That at local levels the com- 
mittee stimulate local faculties to 
plan, more practically and thoroly, 
programs of day-to-day citizenship 
activities and practices. 

Above and beyond such committee 
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work, citizenship is a part of a cur- 
rent public-relations program, “the 
like of which has never been seen 
in New York State before,” according 
to the state association president. 
Addressed to the public, attractive, 
attention-rousing folders (of which 
approximately 550,000 of each title 
were printed) included one called 
Better Schools Are the Foundation 
for Better Government. The closing 
page is devoted to “what you can 
do to help our children to become 
better citizens.”” These folders are a 
part of a press, radio, TV campaign 
to ““Know Your Schools.” 


Cooperation with Lay Groups 


At least a thousand voluntary or- 
ganizations and agencies in the 
United States consider that they have 
a stake in good citizenship, as shown 
by the fact that more than that num- 
ber have participated in the national 
conferences on citizenship. State as- 
sociations do not overlook the value 
of cooperating in many ways with 
such groups on the state level, some- 
times working with one other group, 
sometimes with many. 

In 1948-50, the California Teach- 
ers Association wrote for the state 
PTA a series of study guides on 
Education for American Citizenship 
in California Schools. The guides 
included a manual on how to or- 
ganize, a manual for leaders on 
teaching citizenship in elementary 
schools, and a manual on teaching 
citizenship in highschools. 

CTA reports: “Local study groups 
all over California to the number of 
more than 1000 spent weeks study- 
ing the suggestions with these guides 
as their patterns. . . . This project 
did much to convince the people of 
California that the California schools 
are doing a good job in the teaching 
of citizenship.” 

The Kansas State Teachers Associ- 
ation helped sponsor (and did most 
of the work on) the Governor's Con- 
ference on World Affairs, in which 
about 500 lay citizens discussed the 
role of the US in world affairs. It 
also participated in the organization 
and program of the important Insti- 
tute of Citizenship at Kansas State 
College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science in Manhattan. 

Nearly a year ago the New Mexico 
Education Association, in coopera- 
tion with the American Legion of 
New Mexico, set up a joint commit- 








tee. One large part of the planned 
joint work is citizenship education. 
The first project, now in its final 
stages, was preparation of a_ book- 
let on Americanism to be circulated 
to all New Mexico schools and col- 
leges. 

In a number of states, citizenship 
conferences patterned on the nation- 
al conference have been held. The 
Massachusetts Teachers Association 
was one of two sponsors to call the 
first such annual conference in that 
state. The Sixth Massachusetts Con- 
ference on Citizenship is scheduled 
for April 2-3. 

The New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation lists eight important ways 
in which it cooperated with the state 
department of education and 40 
other organizations in a successful 
conference in 1953. A second con- 
ference is planned for this fall. 


Heritage of Freedom 


A book with a goal similar to that 
of the one now in preparation in 
New Mexico has become something 
of a “book of the year” among state 
associations. To date, 20 states have 
ordered a total of 40,000 copies of 
Heritage of Freedom [Wheelwright 
Lithographing Company, 975. S. 
West Temple, Salt Lake City], each 
issue bearing the insignia of the re- 
spective state association. The color- 
ful litthe book, largely the work of 
students of Utah State Agricultural 
College, sets the freedoms inherent 
in the American way in striking 
contrast against the enslaving ide- 
ologies of totalitarianism. 

Wide use has been made of the 
book. For example, the California 
Teachers Association mailed copies 
to junior and senior highschools, 
junior colleges, and local teachers 
clubs. Copies were also sent to mem- 
bers of the California delegation in 
Congress, to members of the state 
legislature, and to other state of- 
ficials. The CTA provided copies for 
the American Legion and Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in California, who 
mailed them out with covering 
letters. The DAR distributed copies 
at a regional convention. 

Wherever it goes, Heritage of Free- 
dom is (to quote from its pages) 
a message “from the teachers of 
American youth—from us who would 
share with every student our zeal for 
American ideals and hope for Ameri- 
ca, tomorrow.” + 
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Ask the Superintendent 
About Credit Unions 


The superintendent of schools who 
knows the benefits of a credit union is 
quick to point out the usefulness of such 
a service. In some communities, however, 
classroom teachers have been slow to 
organize a credit union because of fan- 
cied or real disapproval from the ad- 
ministration. 

In the effort to help both teachers 
and administrators to see that credit 
unions are valued by superintendents of 
schools no less than by classroom teach- 
ers, the NEA Credit 
Unions recently asked the opinion of 
several well-known superintendents who 
are familiar with the work of credit 
unions. The symposium that 
gives three replies. 


Committee on 


follows 


As an administrator interested in 
the general welfare of the teaching 
staff, I heartily endorse and support 
the teachers credit union. It is difh- 
cult to see, if teachers understand 
the credit union, how they can afford 
to be nonmembers. 

The benefits to teachers are so 
great that the NEA not only ap- 


_ proves of credit unions, but has set 


up a special committee to encourage 
teachers to organize and use their 
own credit unions. 

Credit unions can operate more 
efhciently than commercial institu- 
tions because of the nonprofit factor 
and a minimum of operating ex- 
pense. The teachers credit union 
may operate in a school building or 
in the home of the treasurer. The 
directors and committee members 
serve without compensation, except 


C. E. Jones is superintendent of schools 
in Beloit, Wisconsin, where a thriving 
credit union enrols nearly three-fourths 
of the school staff. W. A. Early, NEA 
President and school superintendent in 
Chatham County, Georgia, and Jordan 
L. Larson, AASA president and super- 
intendent of schools in Mt. Vernon, 
New York, are both in school systems 
where teachers are served by credit 
unions. 

The NEA Committee on Credit Un- 
ions, 1201 16th Street N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C., welcomes inquiries on the 
organization and improvement of teach- 
ers credit unions, 
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for the treasurer, who may be paid 
for clerical and accounting work. 
The majority of credit unions pro- 
vide group insurance as a part of 
the operating expense. When an in- 
sured borrower dies or becomes total- 


ly and permanently disabled, the 


loan is automatically paid, and when 
an insured shareholder dies, the 
amount of savings going to the estate 
is often doubled. 

Is an investment in a credit union 
safe? The books and records of the 
credit union are, by law, carefully 
examined by an agency of the gov- 
ernment in the same manner in 
which banking institutions are ex- 
amined. The treasurer is heavily 
bonded. 

Who controls the credit union? 
‘Lhe credit union is controlled by the 
membership, operating under a state 
or federal charter. All members, re- 
gardless of investment, have equal 
voting privileges. All directors and 
committee members are elected. 

Thousands of teachers have 
learned that it costs less and is more 
convenient to finance automobiles, 
furniture, travel, and education thru 
their own credit unions. They also 
derive satisfaction in knowing that 
they operate their own financial 
agency and that their savings are 
helping fellow teachers. 

During the 19 years that our credit 
union in Beloit has been in opera- 
tion, many teachers and _ service 
people have been helped financially. 
I would like to cite just one case. 

A member of our teaching force 
who had overextended his credit and 
then had been overtaken by several 
family emergencies was being gar- 
nisheed by several firms. Our school 
business manager made contact with 
the credit union to see what help 
could be given. Mr. X was asked to 
present a complete list of his obli- 
gations. After this was done the 
treasurer helped Mr. X to work out a 
budget. By offering to pay cash, dis- 





counts were obtained on some of the 
debts. A loan was granted to pay 
them all. Mr. X met his payments on 
schedule and later, helped by the 
credit union, bought a home and is 
maintaining it successfully. 

I am sure that every treasurer of 
a credit union could cite many heart- 
warming stories of help granted to 
members in financial difficulties. The 
credit union makes definite contri- 
butions to staff morale. It has thus 
enabled many teachers to do a better 
job of teaching. 

—c. E. JONES, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


A persona service is offered to 
professional people thru _ teachers 
credit unions. Each member becomes 
a shareholder and profits thru his 
membership in many ways. 

A teacher may invest his money in 
this organization with a feeling of 
security and the satisfaction that he 
is helping not only himself but his 
fellow-workers as well. In time of 
emergency, his credit union is a 
ready financial source to assist him 
in meeting his needs. 

This is the teacher’s own organiza- 
tion, and it serves him. No longer 
does the commercial atmosphere of 
investing and borrowing exist, and 
he knows that all his dealings will 
be handled and treated in a profes- 
sional and confidential manner. 


—W. A. EARLY, Chatham County, 
Georgia. 


I Favor credit unions for teachers. 
Having been a member of a teach- 
ers credit union for more than 16 
years and having watched the steady 
growth of the teachers credit-union 
movement, I believe that teachers 
should avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of belonging to such an 
organization. Teachers may _ thus 
pool their savings and these savings 
then may be made available on loan 
to other members of the group. In 
this manner, teachers needing funds 
have a place to go for a loan, and 
depositors will receive a fair rate of 
interest. 

Credit unions come under strict 
laws governing financial organiza- 
tions. They are safe and sound. Every 
member of the profession ought to 
know more about them and support 
them. They are organized to serve 
the best interests of the profession. 

—JORDAN L. LARSON, Mt. Vernon, 
New York. 
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Learning 


We must provide 


the settings in which 
children can best 


play their parts. 


AGNES SNYDER 


F WE look at the sort of settings in 

which learning seems best to be 
taking place. we will be able to draw 
some conclusions that will help us 
provide increasingly better stages for 
children’s learning. It is important 
for us to do this, for in the last 
analysis, the best that we adults can 
do for children is to help them find 
the stage on which their learning 
will be most effective. 

In this article I want to describe 
some of the settings in which I have 
seen children learn what I consider 
important things and to discuss with 
you the possible why and what of 
those learnings. 


Tue first picture that came to 
mind as I looked back in memory to 
moments of significant learning was 
a simple one. The stage was a large 
comfortable kindergarten room. 
Children were busily working with 
blocks, looking at books, drawing, 
and painting. 

There was a teacher in the room, 
most certainly but most unobtru- 
sively. You did not hear her voice, 
for when she spoke her words were 





Dr. Snyder is chairman of the depart- 
ment of education at Adelphi College, 
Garden City, New York. 
















































generally limited to a child or two. 

My attention was attracted to a 
little boy kneeling on the floor and 
working busily on a large sheet of 
brown wrapping paper. He had a 
jar of bright blue paint and a jar of 
green paint. Rapidly he covered a 
large part of the paper with a mass 
of blue. Then he painted a wide 
green border around the blue oval. 

He was thoughtful as he left his 
work and went over to a big jar of 
clay. He dug his hand into the soft 
firm mass and brought out a lump 
of it. Quickly he began molding the 
clay, and then he placed the form he 
had produced upon the blue of his 
painting. It was a duck! A nice, fat, 
waddly duck! 

Again he thoughtfully studied his 
work. Then he darted quickly to his 
locker. Out of his overcoat pocket he 
pulled a little toy boat, which he 
placed on the bright blue water. His 
work was complete. 

I can never forget the expression 
of that child’s face—its contentment, 
its satisfaction, its happiness. Nor 
can I forget the smile of understand- 
ing that passed between the child 
and the adult when the teacher 
walked over and looked at the child’s 
work. Her unspoken approval gave 
that final touch of recognition that 
we all crave, no matter how satisfy- 
ing our own achievements may be 
to us. 


Wrauar had the child learned? He 
had learned that his hands could 
give form to the ideas and the feel- 
ings he had within him. He had ex- 
perienced the happiness of creative 
activity. And, to top it all, he had 
met understanding and appreciation 
from another. He had tasted success 
in personal achievement and in hu- 
man relations. 

Why had the child learned these 
things? Because the stage was right 
for his learning—right in properties 
and right in human relationships. 
Paint, brushes, clay, wood, and paper 
were available to be freely used by 
every child. 

In addition to raw materials with 
infinite potentialities for transforma- 
tion into a variety/of new objects, 
each child had the companionship of 
his peers and the guidance of a wise 
and understanding adult. And each 
child had freedom to work and to 
play in his own way. 

These are ingredients that pro- 
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duce the atmosphere essential for 
learning. 


Anortuer stage I recalled as right 
for learning was a freight station in 
a mill town. About 30 fourth-graders 
with their teacher were moving 
about among crates which contained 
paper made by the townspeople. 

Notebooks in hand, the children 
were busy copying from the freight 
tags the names of the places to which 
the crates were being sent: San Fran- 
cisco, Nome, Alexandria, Timbuktu, 
South Wales—places far from this 
little mill town. As the children puz- 
zled over the strange names, they 
told each other what they knew 
about these places. The teacher told 
some of the things she had learned 
about them. 

Soon the crates of paper would be 
loaded on the freight trains standing 
there on the siding. Then some of 
the crates would be carried over the 
ocean to those far-off places with the 
strange names. Many of the children 
reading those names traveled in 
fancy with that paper that their 
fathers had helped to produce. 


Wauar were these children learn- 
ing? It was a learning about which 
they probably could not then be 
articulate and would not be until 
they were much more mature. Their 
experience that day was one to which 
many more experiences needed to be 
added in order that gradually they 
would feel the lines of communica- 
tion between their own little town 
and places big and small in all the 
world. It was a learning of expand- 
ing horizons, of developing relation- 
ships, of a feeling of human kinship. 

Why were these particular chil- 
dren learning these things? Because 
there was a teacher who saw the pos- 
sibilities of that freight station as a 
stage for vital learning; because there 
was a freight agent in that town who 
cared enough about children to let 
his domain become a stage for their 
learning; because there was a spirit 
in that town, in the relationship 
among the people, that made such 
exciting learning for children pos- 
sible. 

It must have been so, for so many 
scenes came to my mind from that 
same town as I considered our topic. 


Anoruer was a lumber yard. Again 
there were children, a third grade 
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from the town school, walking about 
the yard with the lumber dealer. 
Pointing to a great tall trunk of a 
white pine from the Michigan woods, 
he told them about the fine mast it 
would make on a sailing ship. The 
pile of red cedar, he said, would line 
clothes closets in the new houses be- 
ing built on the edge of the town. 
The maple would be sent to a neigh- 
boring furniture factory. 

Many kinds of wood lay seasoning 
in the yard, wood that had once been 
trees in forests near and far, had 
been felled by woodmen’s axes, had 
floated on streams, been sawed in 
mills, and soon would start on its 
way again to appear in thousands of 
new forms for man’s greater comfort 
and enjoyment. 

Like the children in the freight 
station, these in the lumber yard 
were laying a foundation of signifi- 
cant learnings. They were finding out 
how man had gradually come to un- 
derstand the resources of the earth 
and how he had developed ingenuity 
in their use. They were learning the 
many processes thru which a piece 
of raw material passes before it be- 
comes a finished product and—as in 
the freight station—the relation of 
their litthe town to all the world. 

Again, as in the freight station, the 
“why” of this learning can be found 
in the vision of the teacher, the un- 
derstanding of the lumber dealer, 
and that subtle atmosphere born of 
the human relations in this town. 


Ax elementary-school yard was an- 
other stage for learning that I re- 
member. The building had _ just 
been completed. The village had 
taxed itself heavily for this building. 
The front yard was a barren grass- 
less stretch as the builders had left it, 
and there was nothing in the budget 
for landscaping. Then the eighth 
grade took over. 

An older brother, who was a sur- 
veyor, helped the boys and girls 
make a good working drawing on 
which they could plan the placement 
of shrubbery and trees. The agricul- 
tural department of the neighboring 
college showed them how to test the 
soil and determine what was needed 
for plant growth. Trips to the woods 
were made to procure loam to enrich 
the soil. A study of shrubbery and 
trees led the children into basic bo- 
tanical principles. 

Then there were many, many 
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hours of hard work—shoveling, dig- 
ging, planting—before the grass 
showed above the ground, and the 
trees were rooted, and shrubbery 
bloomed. 

I was the teacher of that partic- 
ular eighth grade and shared the 
struggles, the discouragements—as 
when the rain washed out the first 
planting of grass seed—and the deep 
satisfaction of those children. 

Some 20 years later when I hap- 
pened to visit the village, the prin- 
cipal of the new highschool told me 
that the spirea and rhododendron 
planted by my eighth-graders had 
grown so well that now there was 
enough to be transplanted around 
the new highschool building. Teach- 
ers too have satisfactions from a good 
stage for learning. 


Tue “what” of the learnings of 
these children included a great deal 
of elementary subjectmatter—chem- 
istry, mathematics, botany. It was 
subjectmatter tied into daily living. 
Perhaps one of the most important 
learnings these children had was the 
realization that what they learned in 
school was not something apart from 
the rest of their lives but something 
that could be used in solving the 
practical problems of living. 

Of course, different children 
learned different things on this stage. 
For some, the sheer physical accom- 
plishment of leveling the ground and 
getting the grass to grow was the most 
important learning. For others, new 
horizons in the realm of science were 
opened and new interests stimulated. 

Not only did different children 


learn different things on this stage, 
but the depth of their learnings var- 
ied as their inherent potentialities 
varied. 

One child, for example—mature 
beyond his years—dashed into the 
classroom after laying off a triangu- 
lar flower bed and shouted, “What 
do you think? I measured the slant- 
ing side of that triangle down there 
in the yard and I squared it. Then 
I squared the other two sides and 
added them, and the sum was the 
same as the square of the slanting 
side.” 

I wonder if Pythagoras himself 
was more excited when he originally 
proved that the square of the hypote- 
nuse of a right-angled triangle is the 
sum of the squares of its legs. 

Why did the children learn these 
things? Because they were working at 
something important not merely to 
each as an individual but something 
that brought them together as a 
group with a group purpose. There 
was opportunity for each to contrib- 
ute in his own way. No one was con- 
cerned with striving for the same 
standard of achievement; instead 
each did his own job to the best of 
his ability as a contribution to the 
whole. 

It was an experience in the art of 
cooperation, that art in human rela- 
tions which is essential to the very 
preservation of civilization itself. Be- 
cause these children were learning it, 
the best that was in them in their 
own inherent potentialities was be- 
ing brought to the surface. For it is 
only when we can free ourselves 
from the pettiness of personal com- 
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petition that we can reach our fullest 
development. 


| Founp my memory drifting next 
to a wider stage, countywide in 
scope. It was the summer of 1942 in 
the Deep South when an elementary- 
school supervisor called community 
leaders together to discuss commu- 
nity problems. What could they do 
to get more people to go to church, 
more children to go to school? How 
could they get all the children vac- 
cinated, get screens in windows, get 
rid of public drinking cups? How 
could they improve the diet of the 
community? 

It would be impossible here to 
give, even in bare outline, the inter- 
locking activities of all the county 
agencies in solving these problems. 
Our concern is with children. I will, 
therefore, sketch briefly some of the 
ways in which the children became 
responsible participants in creating 
a good stage for their learning. 

Many of them planted vegetable 
seeds in boxes in the classrooms, took 
them home, and transplanted them 
in the gardens. The 4-H Club lead- 
ers guided the children in their proj- 
ects until the harvest was gathered. 
The home-economics kitchens then 
took over and became busy canning 
the food for the winter and storing 
it for the children’s hot lunches. 

Eroded hillsides were soon covered 
by rapidly growing kudzu planted by 
classes of children. 

Mosquito and fly control led to all 
manner of scientific study as well as 
construction work in making win- 
dow and door screens. Study of water 
supply and means of keeping water 
free from contamination led to the 
understanding of basic scientific con- 
cepts tied into the problem of mak- 
ing sure that their own water supply 
in school and home was safe. 

The learnings for children on this 
countywide stage were similar to 
those gained by my eighth-graders 
who transformed a barren lot into a 
beautiful lawn. But the learnings 
were more extensive, of course, be- 
cause in the last-mentioned instance, 
the children learned that even in 
their immaturity they could contrib- 
ute responsibly to the wellbeing of 
their community. 


Anorner stage for learning—and 
this a more or less literal one—has 
been provided by the Children’s 
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Theatre at Adelphi College, Garden 
City, New York. 

The Adelphi Children’s Theatre 
was set up by the college in 1937 to: 

[1] Provide children, age six to 12, 
with Saturday morning and _after- 
school lessons in the theatre arts, 
including painting, dancing, pup- 
petry, dramatics, writing, and the 
like. 

[2] Serve the college student as a 
laboratory for experience with chil- 
dren. 

[3] Serve the community by ar- 
ranging for speakers, conferences, 
and dramatic performances. 

Adelphi Children’s Theatre does 
not designate a building. Rather, it is 
an organization making use of vari- 
ous college facilities, classrooms, and 
instructors. Tuition fees are deter- 
mined by teaching and administra- 
tive costs. 

When I came to Adelphi four 
years ago to help develop a program 
in teacher education, my first con- 
cern was to seek out vital experiences 
in children’s learning that would 
give students that feeling for cre- 
ative work which is the essence of 
learning. 

My search led me to the Children’s 
Theatre art workshop, and there I 
found the stage for learning that I 
needed to give my students a true 
initiation into the meaning of learn- 
ing. In this workshop I found an 
abundance of the art materials, tex- 
tiles, and wood that children could 
fashion into new forms to depict the 
images in their mind’s eye. 

In addition to this wealth of re- 
sources, the children find the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre teachers more skilled 
in the expressive arts than the gen- 
eral classroom teacher, with his mul- 
titude of complex responsibilities, 
can be. 

Thus, children find there a sup- 
plement, an intensification of the ex- 
pressive life beyond their day-to-day 
classroom experience. Affectionate 
encouragement, participation in ef- 
fort, and from time to time, the sup- 
plying of clues to ways in which the 
pupil can overcome the obstacles 
to his own expression—this is the 
role the teacher of the Children’s 
Theatre can play excellently. 


I sez Children’s Theatre as a po- 
tential for assuring to children that 
part of the learning process without 
which learning is not complete. I 





refer to what Lucy Sprague Mitchell 
calls the “outgo” which, with the 
“intake,” makes a complete learning 
experience. By the “outgo”’ is meant 
those expressions of what an experi- 
ence has meant to one, the way it 
has stirred feeling, the channels of 
thought it has dug. 

Suppose, for example, those chil- 
dren in the freight station or in that 
Alabama county, in addition to the 
immediate vital experiences they 
had, also had had a Children’s The- 
atre supplying them with an abun- 
dance of art media and a staff of art- 
ists as teachers. Suppose, too, those 
teachers had been familiar with the 
experiences the children had had, 
and therefore, could both lend a 
sympathetic ear and supply just the 
subtle word or the bit of material 
that would stimulate the children to 
interpret their experiences more 
deeply. If so, the experience would 
have gained even greater meaning. 

I wish that every school in the 
country might have the resource of 
the Children’s Theatre. I feel this 
way because I believe that it is the 
insight of the artist, more than any 
other potentiality of the human 
mind, that is needed today. In the 
artist’s insight is found the spirit 
that lifts us beyond the mundane. 

Children’s Theatre is a great po- 
tential which, with its roots in the 
earth and its sustenance derived 
from the earth, can help lead chil- 
dren into the happiness of creative 
living. The Children’s Theatre move- 
ment, fortunately, is spreading na- 
tionally and internationally to pro- 
vide dramatic and artistic activities 
of all kinds. 

The movement represents a trend 
on the part of schools and communi- 
ties toward provision for theatre-arts 
experience as a means of personal 
development. The play or artistic 
composition becomes not an end in 
itself, but a means to growth. 


Werner or not such facilities as 
those of the Children’s Theatre are 
presently available in a particular 
community, the sensitive classroom 
teacher will continue to the best of 
his ability to provide meaningful 
settings for learning. The good 
teacher can do no less than his 
best in helping children to find the 
stage on which they can best play 
their parts, each cast in the role best 
suited to him. + 
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Guidance for the 
Handicapped 


Enucarors are in general agree- 
ment today that a sound guidance 
program extend from the 
nursery-school level thru the second- 
ary school. This, of course, is partic- 
ularly important in the case of handi- 
capped children. 

In order to deal with a 
child who enters school with a physi- 
cal disability, guidance personnel 
should have as complete a picture as 
possible of his preschool background. 
This information is necessary in 
helping the child make an optimum 
adjustment to his handicap and is 
passed along as part of the record. 

Ihe guidance person should find 
out, first of all, the history and na- 
ture of the handicap. The more 
information he has, the better 
equipped he will be to render maxi- 
mum service. There have been in- 
stances where remedial action taken 
by parents was the direct result of 
the guidance person’s calling their 
attention to what could be done to 
correct or alleviate a handicap. 

Ideally, there should be the closest 
cooperation between the school and 
the parents in dealing with a handi- 
capped child. The common aim of 
guidance personnel and __ parents 
should be maximum selfreliance and 
selfrealization for the handicapped. 

‘There are many guidance resources 
available to parents and educators 
in helping children who have dis- 
abilities. Community health services 
may include such things as_ well- 
baby clinics, speech and_ hearing 
clinics, crippled children’s services, 
and the assistance of medical social 
workers. 

In the school, the handicapped 
child benefits from the services of 
the school physician, the school 
nurse, and, in some cases, from med- 
ical consultants. Health education 
and thoro periodical physical check- 
ups are also of value. 


should 


wisely 


The guidance program, particu- 
larly at the secondary school level, 
should maintain working relation- 
ships with local or state offices of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 
which can give valuable aid in a 
variety of ways to help the handi- 
capped become productive, selfsus- 
taining members of society. 

—RAYMOND M. TAIBL 
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ACCEPT THE NEGATIVE, BUT 
ACCENTUATE THE 


in dealing with 
the handicapped child. 


RAYMOND M. TAIBL 


. . Bow 

to your corner.”” Nancy called 
the instructions as her fellow fifth- 
graders swung their partners thru 
the square-dance steps. 

Her face flushed with excitement 
and her voice loud and clear, she 
was a changed little girl from the 
sullen, illmannered child who had 
reentered the class in November. At 
that time, it had looked as tho her 
siege with polio might warp her per- 
sonality and outlook as much as it 
had impaired the function of her leg. 
Consciously or unconsciously trying 
to avoid the reality of her handicap, 
she seemed to become aggressive, al- 
most antagonistic. 

Nancy’s teacher, imbued with the 
educational philosophy of “the child 
as a whole,” had viewed Nancy’s 
handicap not as something which 
detracted from her personal worth, 
but rather would increase the teach- 
er’s opportunity of regarding and 
understanding Nancy as an individ- 
ual. Treated as a whole person, 
rather than “just a cripple,” Nancy 
had opened up. 

Of course, she still had to recog- 
nize and respect the limitations im- 
posed by her crippled leg. For in- 
stance, she couldn't walk long 
distances, and at recess she couldn't 
jump rope with the other girls. 

The teacher, however, by empha- 
sizing those things Nancy could do, 
helped her to develop confidence. 
Tho she couldn’t jump rope, Nancy 
could be a steady turner—and she 
soon became valued as the _ best 
turner in the class. And when the 
children began to learn square danc- 
ing, Nancy was a natural caller. 

As Nancy found a place for herself, 
her personality and attitude changed. 

Universal acceptance of educa- 
tional and therapeutic planning has 


“BOW to your partner. 


Dr. Taibl is director of special education, 
Pueblo Public Schools, Pueblo, Colorado. 










culminated in the program of special 
education for exceptional children. 
Physically handicapped — children 
such as Nancy have thus been vir- 
tually emancipated. 

In planning a special education 
program, depending on the degree 
and type of handicap, adaptive tech- 
nics and facilities should be provided 
for the period of time necessary till 
the individual child can take his 
place in the grouping for normal 
children. Bill, a cerebral-palsied 
child, arrived at school age without 
sufficient skill in speech, locomotion, 
or dexterity to meet the responsi- 
bilities of school attendance. His 
needs made it necessary to enrol him 
in special elementary-school classes 
before he was able to attend a regu- 
lar highschool and take part as a 
contributing member in a normal 
group. At highschool, however, he be- 
came a football manager, and the ac- 
companying confidence and respon- 
sibilities placed upon him by the 
football coach aided his adjustment. 

Special education endeavors should 
include an opportunity for sound 
guidance and training of parents. 
This will enable the home, school, 
and community to consistently main- 
tain such adaptive environment as 
would be best for the continued prog- 
ress of the individual child. 

There is also a need for coordi- 
nated planning so that the com- 
munity resources may be utilized in 
educational and therapeutic work. 

Careful planning of the educa- 
tional program will provide the phys- 
ically handicapped child an oppor- 
tunity to be an average humanbeing 
in methods of thinking, feeling, and 
acting. Treating him with under- 
standing and emphasizing his innate 
potential and latent capacity rather 
than his limitations will do much to 
prevent serious emotional disturb- 
ances and maladjustments. + 
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LTHO any discussion of art 
A among secondary-school art 
teachers will clearly show some com- 
mon agreements, it will also quickly 
reveal some fundamental differences. 
In part, these differences stem from 
varying points of view in the arts, 
because the arts, like education itself, 
have been undergoing and_ are 
continuing to undergo significant 
changes. Some differences, too, are a 
result of ignoring or jailing to assim- 
ilate a wealth of information about 
processes of learning and perception. 

The basic disagreements, however, 
stem from the differing philosophies 
on what kind of education the sec- 
ondary schools should provide for 
adolescent youth. 

When seen from this perspective, 
the teaching of art is, in a very real 
sense, the shared responsibility. of 
art teachers with their colleagues 
and administrators. Such  respon- 
sibility is by no means unique to the 
teaching of art; it also pervades 
teaching in all areas of school activ- 
ity if they are to fulfill their role in 
general education. The teaching of 
art develops within the frame of 
reference that is shared by an entire 
school staff about the needs of youth 
for living in a democratic society. 

Administrators and _ colleagues, 
therefore, in no way absolve them- 
selves by claiming to know nothing 
about art; neither do art teachers 
when they seek similar refuge from 
responsible action in relation to 
other areas in a school program. Al- 
tho the teaching of art is the primary 
function of the art teacher, any art 
program comes into being thru the 
work of a teacher and the expecta- 
tions—either defined or ignored—of a 
school staff. When efforts are made 
to understand the expectations of a 
good art program, a teacher is sup- 
ported in building an increasingly 
better program. 

All the sciences and the arts, in 
their varying ways, build awareness 
and the ability to deal with the per- 
sistent problems of living. It is the 
function of general education to help 
youth toward achieving each individ- 
ual’s fullest potential thru his unique 
abilities. It is the obligation of each 
area of instruction to frame a teach- 
ing program that is consonant with 





Dr. Barkan is associate professor and 
Dr. Hausman is assistant professor, art 
education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. 
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THREE TRENDS 
IN HIGHSCHOOL 
ART 


MANUEL BARKAN 
and 
JEROME J. HAUSMAN 


these broad purposes. To the degree 
that an area fails in this commit- 
ment, or to the degree that its po- 
tential contribution is not generally 
valued, to that extent is general edu- 
cation weakened. 

In this context, one should note 
that only 17.6% of the nation’s sec- 
ondary-school population has any op- 
portunity to participate in the arts. 
This condition is clearly incompat- 
ible with the best thinking about 
general education, because it denies 
to youth the opportunity to use a 
significant cluster of communication 
media. 

The media of the arts deal with 
ideas and sensations that have visual 
impact. Communication thru the arts 
is both public and private. One 
paints, designs, or builds visual forms 
to communicate ideas to others, as 
well as to express and clarify to one- 
self. 

Art education in secondary schools 
is currently exhibiting three general 
tendencies. Art teachers, their col- 
leagues, and administrators should 
examine these tendencies and, we 
believe, evaluate them for their limi- 
tations and potentialities in meeting 
the needs of sound general education. 


Tue first of these tendencies is 
to have art programs based upon 
preconceived teacher goals without 
any reference to the context in which 
the art program is to function. Ad- 
vocates of this type of program as- 
sume that there are values inherent 
in fixed symbols for art expression. 
They, therefore, believe that the role 
of the art program is to provide stu- 
dents with technics for reproducing 
these symbols. 

This is the art education of the 


academy (traditional or modern) . It 
is training that centers around con- 
formity to a style or mode. In the 
early part of the 20th century this 
took the form of copying or tracing; 
currently it has become the effort to 
have all children paint “modern pic- 
tures.” 

Related to this tendency is the as- 
sumption that it is possible to sepa- 
rate elements within the language 
of the visual arts for purposes of 
learning. It then becomes difficult, 
if not impossible, to put these ele- 
ments together again as an _ inte- 
grated and meaningful student ex- 
perience. Elements that belong to- 
gether grow isolated, and activity 
assumes a mechanical character. 

This can be seen in the teaching 
of lettering when students are taught 
to do one letter at a time or in the 
teaching of color theory separated 
from design. 

Such an art program ignores the 
communicative potentialities thru 
the visual arts and inhibits the inter- 
nalizing of personal experience. It 
conveys little or no meaning to stu- 
dents, because it derives its symbols 
and frame of reference from sources 
other than the students themselves. 
Administrators and colleagues look 
questioningly at such a program, and 
it becomes an activity isolated from 
the remainder of the school. 


A second tendency among the art 
programs in secondary schools is one 
which sees itself as being “practical 
and realistic.” This kind of program 
stems from the illusion that second. 
ary schools can provide commercial 
and professional training in the arts 
along with an adequate general edu- 
cation. 

This thinking pays lip-service to 
an art program for all students. But 
in “practical terms,” it states that 
the highschool has two tasks—to pre- 
pare a student for college or to pro- 
vide him with the know-how for 
earning a living. 

The former task involves “sound” 
disciplining in the physical sciences, 
mathematics, and literature with lit- 
tle time to spend in the arts. In the 
latter task, less effort is devoted to 
the teaching of college-preparatory 
subjects, and the art program is car- 
ried on for “intensive” training in 
commercial art. 

This tendency neglects a vital as- 
pect of general education for those 
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students who are going on to col- 


lege. At the same time it provides a 
disservice to those who are given the 
impression that as a result of “inten- 
sive’ training they are professionally 
ready for the commercial art world. 

Altho such an art program may 
have some differences from those of 
the art academy, in terms of basic 
implications, the methodologies are 
somewhat alike. Both start from the 
assumption that elements within the 
arts can be separated, both are iso- 
lated from other areas in the secon- 
dary-school curriculum, and both 
feel that their primary function is 
to teach the technical tricks of art. 
Such programs are so concerned 
with technics that they ignore art as 
a sensitive medium of personal ex- 
pression. 


Tue third tendency in secondary- 
school] art education is more realis- 
tically conceived in terms of trying 
to fill the general educational needs 
of students. It is based on the assump- 
tion that experience in the arts is 
vital to the healthy development of 
all people. It further assumes that 
this experience cannot be delayed 
while other disciplines are fostered. 

Art activity in such a program 
may take place in an art room or in 
any other classroom. The program 
provides opportunities for ideas 
from all areas of learning to be ex- 
pressed or explored thru the media 
of the arts. The art room is the place 
where students may come to build 
their ideas into organized forms thru 
painting, ceramics, wood, metal, or 
any of the diverse materials that are 
available. It is at once a place for 
experimentation and communica- 
tion thru art media. 

The essence of such an art pro- 
gram is the individuality of expres- 
sion—the unique ways in which an 
individual acts in terms of his own 
ideas and values. This program is 
characterized by the absence of pre- 
conceived styles, as well as by its 
flexibility and openness to student 
needs. 

The program is open to full fac- 
ulty discussion and is related to the 
intent and direction of all school ac- 
tivity. In a very real sense, the teach- 
ing of art and, indeed, the whole art 
program becomes a shared respon- 
sibility among art teachers, their col- 


leagues, administrators, and _ stu- 
dents. + 
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For and About Locals 


Citizenship Committee at Work 


Here are some of the things that hap- 
pened as a result of the work of the 
Citizenship Committee (Juanita Clark- 
son, chairman) of the Wayne County 
[W. Va.] Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion: 

Posters entitled “United We Build” 
were distributed to all Wayne County 
schools. The mayors of Ceredo and 
Kenova proclaimed the week of Septem- 
ber 13 as Citizenship Week and Septem- 
ber 17 as Citizenship Day. Local indus- 
tries were asked to post on bulletin 
boards notices concerning Citizenship 
Week. School libraries and the public 
library at Kenova displayed citizenship 
material. Poster contests on “citizenship” 
and essay contests on “What America 
Means to Me” were held in various high- 
schools. 

The CTA put on two 15-minute radio 
programs and a half-hour TV program 
over WSAZ, WPLH and WSAZ-TV. 
PTA programs on citizenship were given 
thruout the county. 

The chairman obtained 1000 copies of 
a booklet entitled The Declaration of 
Independence and had them distributed 
to history classes over the county. 

The committee members participated 
in a house-to-house canvass to obtain 
blood donors; they also served as adult 
leaders during trick-or-treat night to 
solicit money for needy children in other 
countries. 


A Note from Sheboygan 


Tue Sheboygan [Wisconsin] Educa- 
tion Association asked that the following 
statement be published in the NEA 
JOURNAL: 

“During the recent salary controversy 
in Sheboygan, inaccurate newspaper and 
radio accounts appeared which we feel 
should be clarified. 

“The Sheboygan Education Associ- 
ation is not affliated with any labor 
organization. We have 100% member- 
ship in our local, state, and national 
education associations. We take pride in 
being affiliated with these professional 
organizations and strive in every way 
to be a credit to them. 

“We also wish to acknowledge the 
prompt, cheerful, and very helpful aid 
and support given us by the Wisconsin 
Education Association, thru H. C. Wein- 


: SSOCIATIONS 


lick, their field consultant, and by the 
NEA. We are truly grateful.” 


Has Your Local Adopted CAP? 


A ROLL call of the states has been 
taken to determine how many NEA 
affiliated local associations have adopted 
the Centennial Action Program in prin- 
ciple. (Locals which have done so are 
marked with an asterisk in the listings 
by states in the NEA Handbook.) 

Has your association acted? If not, 
won't you join the ranks of those who 
have taken this important professional 
step? 

No. of No. Goal 
affiliated adopting To 
local assns. CAP Go 


Alabama 112 72 40 
Alaska 3 l 2 
Arizona 37 27 10 
Arkansas 107 27 80 
California 276 129 147 
Colorado 59 29 30 
Connecticut 87 34 53 
Delaware 10 4 6 
Dist. of Col. 9 5 6 
Florida 55 18 37 
Georgia 177 86 91 
Hawaii 8 6 2 
Idaho 64 21 43 
Illinois 154 77 77 
Indiana 93 37 56 
lowa 132 53 79 
Kansas 153 67 86 
Kentucky 99 33 66 
Louisiana 37 11 26 
Maine 81 23 58 
Maryland 30 20 10 
Massachusetts 172 41 131 
Michigan 174 63 111 
Minnesota 142 84 58 
Mississippi 32 7 5 
Missouri 91 44 47 
Montana 69 19 50 
Nebraska 81 41 40 
Nevada 14 10 4 
New Hampshire 31 13 18 
New Jersey 198 66 132 
New Mexico 65 37 28 
New York 298 85 213 
North Carolina 182 51 131 
North Dakota 28 10 18 
Ohio 192 109 83 
Oklahoma 44 23 21 
Oregon 105 67 38 
Pennsylvania 250 125 125 
Puerto Rico 55 5 50 
Rhode Island 11 0 11 
South Carolina 69 23 46 
South Dakota 39 17 22 
Tennessee 132 43 89 
Texas 165 61 104 
Utah 39 16 23 
Vermont 19 8 11 
Virginia 134 56 78 
Washington 87 45 42 
West Virginia 115 113 2 
Wisconsin 112 31 81 
Wyoming 25 18 7 
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[January 20 February 19, 1954] 


ALABAMA—Ferance W. Webb 

ALASKA—Don M. Dafoe 

ARIZONA—Charlesetta F. Banks, Leeolia 
V. Brooks, Charles M. Burton, Edward J. Bu- 
sala, Cora Everhart, Willard M. Fetterhoff, 
Donald L. Glaze, Vernon Hathcock, Madeline 
F. Hubbard, Edith Miller Morgan, Della Os- 
wald, Doris Pilcher, Eugene E. Smith, Jr., R. 
Stanley Swain 

ARKANSAS—aAustin W. Glenn, Grace C. 
Hunt 

CALIFORNIA—Forrest E. Anderson, Jr., 
Ruth Bailey, Theodore Bass, Robert G. Bow- 
lus, J. Stanley Brode, Nelson D. Crandall, 
Hollie W Crawford, Margaret L. Darroch, 
Alice Elliott, Freda E. Foster, Larry K. Gallup, 
Mary Giorgi, Mary F. Goff, Stanley Goulard, 
Orville D. Harp, Richard A. Hoffmann, Edna 
M. Hehn, Helen A. James, John D. Kegler, 
John A. Linton, Frank O. McIntyre, Alex V. 
MacDonald, Raymond M. Mason, Anona SS. 
Mayfield, Mary I. Montgomery, Clyde C. Row- 
land, Leo W. Ryan, Willmer Sibley, Harriett 
Strate, John Strawn, Robert E. Sutton, Harold 
Taylor, Inez Veerkamp 

COLORADO—Mildred L. Biddick, I. K. 
Boltz, Harold Lee, Don E. Linville, Marjorie 
Cc. Paulson 

CONNECTICUT—Clarence E. Bittner, Frank 
Corpaci, Salem J. David, Frank A. Formica, 
Sidney Kaplis, Geraid T. Kerr, Catherine H. 
O’Brien, Richard Rausch, Wilfred J. Sheehan, 
Kitty Stevens, John W. Wallace 

DELAW ARE—Chester W. Lathrop, Jr., Wil- 
liam O. Penrose 

FLORIDA—Bernice C. Utsey 

GEORGIA—Mary Lee H. Bussey, Elsie 
Johnson, Veneta Mayer Miller, Marie S58. 
Tucker 

HAWAII—Tokuji Kubota, Sakiko Okubo 

IDAHO—Delmer F. 
Hendricks 

ILLINOIS—Veronica Camutz, Clarence R. 
Cannon, Henry P. Ford, Charles C. Frye, 
James C. Graham, Edith Gramlich, Harold 
F. Green, William H. Glover, Dorothy Hage- 
rup, Earl H. Hanson, Henrietta Heinen, Ger- 
ald M. Hoben, Mildred L. Jabsen, Maureen 
Keenan, Dorothy J. Kelley, W. Dwight Knous, 
Emma Mae Large, Charlaine Le Page, Alan 
Medendorp, Margaret Mallach, James  V. 
Moon, Gerald J. O'Connor, Mary A. Richmond, 
Edith P. Rosenstiel, Martha Louise Stucki, 
Vera Marie Vitton, Gwendolyn M. Williams, 
Robert C. Zamzow 


INDIANA—Mahlon W. Carlock, Franklin 
K. Feuerbach, R. S. Hampleman, Miriam B. 
Hassenplug, Walter Haughee, Clint R. Kelly, 
Lloyd C. Lieurance, Frances Plumanns, Fern 
Price 

1OWA—Walter E. Arnold, Doris M. Beggs, 
Forrest E. Brouhard, Edward D. Brown, O. 
Cc. Bunting, Arlene Van Cleave, Mary Jo 
Cosgrove, Verl M. Crow, William H. Dreier, 
Vera F. Dickens, Dorothy Dee Draheim, Don- 
ald D. Dunlavy, Mary T. East, Robert B. 
Flick, Fay Freshwaters, Dean C. Gilbert, Perry 
H. Grier, Leroy H. Griffith, Ilda M. Hammer, 
Kathryn B. Hinsenbrock, John C. Hoglan, 
Alice M. Holmes, C. J. Johnston, Winfred F. 
Johnson, Mabel R. Kress, Edith M. Kuhl, Rob- 
ert W. Langerak, Hazel O. Larson, Harold 
Lee, Donal R. Lillard, Cecile M. Logic, 
Nellie Loughridge, Germaine M. Mohr, Hazel 
McC. McCollough, Tina K. Mowrey, Ralph C. 
Norris, Esther Pagenhart, Eleanor M. Pahl, 
Arthur B. Parsons, Letha Parsons, Elmer T. 
Peterson, Ruth E. Picker, Ernest Joseph 
Ramella, Merlin F. Raymond, Lula B. Reed, 
Eddie E. Sage, Amy Jean Sarvis, Watters A. 
Scott, Jay B. Speake, K. V. Stephenson, Helen 
E. Stouffer, Iola Tillapaugh, Lelah F. Trow- 
bridge, Ruby P. Versteeg, Jeanette Williams, 
Mary Vitalis Wordehoff 


KANSAS—Milrae E. Anderson, Margaret 
Barclay, Ida I. Beesley, Merle R. Bolton, 
Helen A. Boner, Augusta Brooks, Marie C. 
Brotherson, Martha Bucher, Harrison L. Cald- 
well, Dorothy Campbell, Eldon N. Carver, 
Helen Elizabeth Case, Violet Conard, Marjorie 
Curtis, Wesley Richard Channell, C. A. 
Christ, Evelyn Clark, Mabel Click, Ruth H. 
Clow, Ralph Vernon Coder, James Milford 
Crabb, Gwen Daniel, Mapes Davis, Harold Dee- 
ver, Dene R. Edgerton, Naomi Edwards, K. O. 
Esping, Joe K. Evans, L. E. Falgren, Lucille 
Flickinger, Marvin P. Forker, Edwin Friesen, 
Ann Frost, Loys W. Guest, Clarence Wilmer 
Harvey, Mildred Hawkins, James M. Hill, 
Ray E. Heller, George B. Highfill, J. Clyde 
Hume, Helen G. Hundley, Ralph C. Johnson, 
Jean Elizabeth Jones, Wilma Junker, Beulah 


Engelking, Lorene A. 
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Kelly, Paul C. Kennedy, Donald Kindscher, 
Hazel Kirchner, Cozetta Kirkland, Oliver S. 
Lawson, Harold E. Lowe, Glenn Lloyd, War- 
ren Macy, Joel N. Martin, Mary E. Martin, 
Hazel D. Meeks, Mazie Mitchell, Evelyn P. 
McConnell, Edith McGregor, Elsie J. Olson, 
Maude Olson, Lloyd W. Rages, C. W. Rice, 
Grace D. tose, Walter D. Roy, Lenore H. 
Scott, Clifford E. Shannon, Mrs. V. M. Ead- 
wards Smith, Harold E. Spear, Howard E. 
Sperry, James O. Spoon, Stanley Stalter, Mar- 
garet M. Starks, Paul D. Stone, S. H. Thomp- 
son, Jr., Alice Titt, Harry Trigg, James E. 
Wilcox 

KENTUCKY—Charles W. Hart, James O 
Kelley, Betsy Mynhier, Irene Reynolds, Geneva 
Tempel 

LOUISIANA—Josephine Allen, Eula D. Brit- 
ton, Robert J. Boudreaux, Lillian E. Callo- 
way, Mrs. Eddye L. Coleman, Charles Edward 
Cozean, Don Darling, Aline Frances Davison, 
W. Crabin Gill, John Berton Gremillion, Peter 
Haynes, C. W. Hilton, Hilda V. Jones, Alice 
Harriet Judson, Mary A. Kinchen, Van D. 
Odom, Norma S. McGuire, Alice MeMillon, 
Kermit P. Moreau, J. B. Thompson, Jr. 


MAINE—Harold B. Clifford 


MARYLAND—Betty Brunstrom, Dale H. 
Buss, Paul D. Cooper, Myrtle G. Cox, John 
Franke, 3elle S. Fringer, Robert A. Gibson, 
Franklin 8S. Gilds, Martha D. Ingerson, Royal 
B. Leach, Margaret A. L. Murray, Martha A. 
Satterfield, Richard Seltzer, Robert S. Shaffner 

MASSACHUSETTS—Mary A. Blessington, 
Anna E. Finn, Theodore T. Toporowski, Ray- 
mond M. Travis 

MICHIGAN—Elmer J. Christenson, Mrs. 
Peninah Everett, Dorothy Faist, Pearl H. Far- 
rand, Adolph B. Haist, Helle Haley, John 
Randolph Phelps, W. Ray Smittle, Lillian M. 
Solomonson, Leslie J. Turner 


MINNESOTA—Isabelle Ashland, Merle lL. 
Bryant, Raymond W. Darland, Walter E. 
Englund, Ezra R. Fridlund, Margaret L. Ho- 
bart, Jane Harvey Hegg, O. S. Larson, Meyers 
Peterson, Valworth R. Plumb, Melville Skoog, 
Alvin T. Stolen 

MISSOURI—Alma J. Brown, Mar ret M. 
Byrne, Delbert Dunkin, S. Wilson Heiss, Ber- 
nardine McCarthy, Ida Belle Nichols, Eliza- 
beth Norris, Morgan Selvidge, Agnes Shipman, 
Beulah Stewart 

MONTANA—Wilbur Swenson 

NEBRASKA—Windom A. Rosene 

NEVADA—Proctor R. Hug 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Charles L. Bowlby 


NEW JERSEY—James J. Anderson, Alice 
Bedard, Joseph E. Clayton, Marshall W. Er- 
rickson, John V. Glass, Jr., Anna Helfry, 
James L. Ireland, John M. Kelly, Lionel Kle- 
van, Thomas T. Lubin, Pasquale James Mag- 
lione, Charles R. Mitchell, Blanche T. Royal, 
Robert C. Shoff, Georgianna P. Smith, Mar- 
jorie P. Swan, Charles H. Taylor 

NEW MEXICO—Minnio Gilliland 

NEW YORK—Helene Catherine Rosa, James 
E. Robertson, Harold P. Wukasch 


NORTH CAROLINA—W. Amos Abrams, 
Ebbie A. Anderson, Agnes B. Browning, Oliver 
N. Freeman, Jr., A. B. Gibson, Mary A. Me- 
Lean, Mrs. Claude Rogers, Sterleta P. Sasso, 
V. Miriam Shipp 


NORTH DAKOTA—Hazel Webster Byrnes, 
Ernest M. Pletan 


OHIO—Joseph C. Ayer, Gertrude W. Cor- 
man, Robert William Cranmer, Charles Harold 
Edwards, Margaret Fleps, Leslie E. Frye, 
Velma A. Frye, Raymond E. Hackett, Robert 
C. Harrison, Anna Catherine Hess, Donald H. 
Hornickle, Thelma Jay, Mary E. Jewett, How- 
ard W. Keister, Caryl E. Leeka, Irene Lip- 
tak, Mary Belle McClure, Paul A. Miller, 
Ruth Ondash, Harold F. Parsona, Jerry M. 
Peterson, Esther L. Phillips, Harold W. Queen, 
Richard F. Rose, R. C. Runkle, Mary E. Schill- 
miller, Georgianna Singer, William O. Smith, 
Bessie L. Snider, Elizabeth G. Thomas, Vir- 
ginia Thurtle, Mary A. Waite 


OKLAHOMA—tTed Best, Margaret E. Col- 
lin, J. Arthur Herron 


OREGON—Anthony J. Arjavac, Clyde Henry 
Beard, Howard W. Browning, John D. Can- 
non, Maynard L. Christensen, Adraen Erwin 
Douglass, Frank G. Heyl, Lucille Lois Klinge, 
Wallace W. McCrae, John F. Pizzuti, Ruby 
Ann Scott, Dale Raymond Skewis, Donna 
Marie Stanton 


PENNSYLVANIA — Frank Alcamo, Anne 
Walter Alexander, Raymond A. Barr, Orpha 
Cc. Becktel, Meyer Berkowitz, William J. 
Cherney, Elnora J. Chisnell, Marie A. Cole, 
Max G. Cooley, R. Marie Cowher, Glenwood 
J. Crist, Leonard E. Glassner, J. Will Hays, 
William C. Hughes,‘George Kozar, Jr., Evelyn 
Ledoux, Jacob G. McCurdy, Aldine E. Patter- 
son, H. Austin Snyder, Kenneth Leroy Spring- 
er, Sylvia M. Sullivan, Robert E. Titus, John 
M. Urban, H. Grace Worrall 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Mrs. K. C. Billings, 
Elizabeth Ellison, Louise Goforth, Kate Har- 
din, Harriette Emma Hope, Harold C. John- 
son, W. T. Lander, Jr., Mabel B. Rivers, Re- 
becca Williamson 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Arthur Barth, Lee H. 
Baumann, Harold 8S. Freeman, Robert E. 
Hald, Russell E. Jonas, Harvey Van Leek, 
Hilda Wells 










































































































TENNESSEE-—Robert Lee Dew, Howard G 
Kirksey, John Hart Krickel, John W. Rich- 
ardson, Jr., Johnette K. Williams 
TEXAS—Virginia Venn jaker, Roy Boyd, 
Calvin Brannen, William T. Bryant, Pauline 
W. Campbell, La Verne Chesshir, Lena A 
Culpepper, Maurine K. Davis, Ray E Die, 
Elmer Cecil Dodd, Rua Draper, Martha Jean 
Dugat, Vernon Eady, George F. Elam, Jr., 
L. O. Endsley, Helen Elizabeth Fant, Charles 
R. Gilpin, Marilyn McGowan Godfrey, E. F 
Green, Daisy Ola Heard, Sam A. Hudspeth, 
Dorothy M. Ingram, C. A. Johnson, Jim A 
Jones, Ellis Kendall, J. E. Langwith, Wanda 
Liner, George Lipscomb, Jr., J. B. Merrell 
Mrs. Ouida H. Milner, H. Lee Mitchell, Homer 
J Morris, Myrtle O’Neall, Loese Pace, Hib 
bard Polk, Viola Presnell, F. R. Rice, Lewis E 
Roberson, William C. Scott, Henry W Sory, 
Charles H. Tennyson, Norman M. Whisenant, 
Leslie J. White 

UTAH—wWalter D. Talbot 
VIRGINIA—Robert Wilson Allen, Vincent 
H. Everding, Henry I. Willett, Georgiana C 
W oodhouse 

WASHINGTON—Audrianna Allen, Donald 
S. Blair, Naoma Stage, Clayton Wallace, Jr., 
Emma D. Wise 
WEST VIRGINIA—Everett E. Barnett, Mae 
Belcher, Alonzo E. Branch, Bessie soya 
jell, Bethia Smoot Byrd, Noca B. Christy, 
lary E. Constable, Harold P. Cooper, Bur- 
ton Curry, Virginia Daugherty, Daisy Chap- 
man Dorsey, Ruth O. Douglas, Lucy Fletcher, 
Fozie Stovall Gamble, Sylvia Patricia Garri 
son, Burton McDowell Harris, Jane Butler 
Harris, Ruby Holland, Mary Huffman, Myrtle 
R. Hunter, Anna Garrison Jackson, Mary 
Helen Knapp, Elizabeth M Koletka, tosa 
Ross Leftwich, Otis A. Leggett, Catherine 
Manion, Alvin C. Meadows, Mabel Carte Meri- 
cal, Jesse W. Morgan, Madge McDaniel, Jean 
nette McGuffie, Mae Newman, Pauline W 
Perry, Thelma T. Sippe, Emma C. Stone, 
Beulah Stout, Mary V. Sullivan, Louise Tal 
bert, L. A. Toney, Josephine Y. Tustin, Naoma 
Witschey, Julia Yates 

WISCONSIN—Alvin L. Long 
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[The following officers are for 1954-55.] 


Elementary School Principals 
Executive Committee 

President: Ethel Nash, principal, La- 
fayette School, Fredericksburg, Va. 

President-elect: | Robert Langerak, 
principal, Greenwood School, Des 
Moines. 

Vicepresident: R. Melvin James, su- 
pervising principal, elementary schools, 
Portales, N. Mex. 

Members-at-large: Ray Smith, princi- 
pal, Elementary School No. 43, Buffalo. 
[1957]; Mathilda Gilles, principal, Rich- 
mond School, Salem, Oreg. [1956]; Alta 
McDaniel, principal, Forrest City Ele- 
mentary School, Forrest City, Ark. 
[1955]; Mary M. Greenlee, principal, 
South Elementary School, Mooresville, 
N.C. [1955]; Alice Jeffords, principal, 
New Franklin School, Portsmouth, N.H. 
[1956]; William F. Buboltz, principal, 
Victor L. Berger School, Milwaukee, 
[1957]. 


Rural Education Department 

President: Lucille L. Klinge, supt, 
Lane County Schools, Eugene, Oreg. 

Vicepresident: Charles E. Brake, dep- 
uty supt, Wayne County Schools, De- 
troit. 

Executive committee: M. L. Cushman, 
retiring president, lowa State College, 
Ames; H. C. DeKock, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City [1956]; Leila C. Ewen, 
State Teachers College, Minot, N. Dak. 
[1957]; J. C. Fitzgerald, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Still- 
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water [1959]; Ernest O. Nybakken, State 
Dept of Education, Hartford, Conn. 
[1957]; Clarence A. Pound, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. [1955]; Thomas 
E. Robinson, State Teachers College, 


Glassboro, N. J. [1958]; Howard G. 
Sackett, Port Leyden, N. Y. [1958]; Cecil 
E. Shufheld, Howard County Schools, 
Nashville, Ark., ex officio; R. E. Tidwell, 
University of Alabama, University [1956]; 
Marie R. Turner, Breathitt County, 
Jackson, Ky. [1955]; T. M. Verdin, Jr., 
Greenville County, Greenville, 5S. C. 
[6959]; John L. Vickers, State Dept of 
Education, Frankfort, Ky., ex officio. 


School Transportation Division 
of Department of Rural 
Education 


President: John L. Vickers, State Dept 
of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 

Vicepresident: J]. F. Lautenschlager, 
supt, Coshocton County Schools, Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio. 

Executive committee: T. Wesley 
Pickel, State Dept of Education, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Michael J. Haggerty, State 
Dept of Education, St. Paul, Minn.; Earl 
Darnell, Greenbrier County, Lewisburg, 
W. Va. 





Apr. 1-3: Second annual convention, Natl 
Science Teachers Assn, Chicago. 

Apr. 1-3: Southeast district meeting, ele- 
mentary school principals, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 


Apr. 2-5: 34th annual natl convention, 
Natl Assn of Deans of Women, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Apr. 7-10: Central district, American Assn 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Apr. 8-10: Northwest district, American 
Assn for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Eugene, Oreg. 

Apr. 12-15: Second regional instructional 
conference, NEA, Minneapolis. 

Apr. 12-16: Natl conference on school 
transportation, Natl Commission on Safety 
Education, East Lansing, Mich. 

Apr. 19-23: Joint natl and eastern dis- 
trict convention, American Assn for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, New 
York City. 

Apr. 21-24: 32nd annual meeting, Natl 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Apr. 25-27: Middlewest regional drive-in 
conference on administrative leadership 
serving community schools, American Assn 
of School Administrators, Dept of Rural 
Education, and Natl Council of Chief State 
School Officers, St. Paul, Minn. 

Apr. 28-May 1: 32nd annual meeting, In- 
ternatl Council for Exceptional Children, 
Cincinnati. 

Apr. 29-May 1: Eighth annual conference 
of presidents of state assns of school ad- 
ministrators and AASA, St. Louis. 

Apr. 30-May 1: Northeastern regional con- 
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ference, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

May 6-8: Southwest regional conference 
on administrative leadership serving com- 
munity schools, American Assn of School 
Administrators, Dept of Rural Education 
and the Natl Council of Chief State School 
Officers, Hot Springs, Ark. 

May 6-8: Northeast district meeting, Dept 
of Elementary School Principals, Boston. 

May 7-8: Resolutions committee, Dept of 
Classroom Teachers, Washington, D. C. 

June 16-22: School for Executives, Ameri- 
can Assn of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Buffalo. 

June 20-24: 18th annual natl conference of 
the Natl Assn of Student Councils, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

June 20-July 10: Natl Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development, NEA Division 
of Adult Education Service, Bethel, Maine. 

June 27-July 2: 92nd annual convention, 
Natl Education Assn, New York City. 


Classroom Teachers 


THE annual business meeting of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers will be conducted during 
the NEA convention in New York 
city on Monday, June 28, 1954, at 
Manhattan Center. In addition to 
the routine business and the election 
of officers, a special program of in- 
terest to classroom teachers is being 
planned. 

Each local association affliated 
with the NEA and each state is en- 
titled to send delegates, prorated on 
NEA membership. Special attention 
is called to the fact that altho one 
classroom teacher may be a delegate 
to the representative assemblies of 
both the department and the NEA, 
he must have separate credentials. 

The department will be host to 
the NEA convention at the Class- 
room Teachers Night on Tuesday 
evening, June 29. A pageant depict- 
ing the role of the school in the 
growth and development of a child 
will be presented in Madison Square 
Garden following the annual Class- 
room Teachers banquet. 

All affiliated associations are urged 
to send delegates to the convention. 





SPECIAL NOTICE— 
NEA BYLAWS 


THE following proposed amend- 
ment to the NEA bylaws is to be 
acted upon by the 1954 Representa- 
tive Assembly. Notice was served at 
the Miami Beach meeting. The pro- 
posal is to delete the lines in italic. 

Article II 

Section 3. The final paragraph to be 

amended as follows by deleting the por- 


tion shown in italic: “Each affliated lo- 
cal association shall be a local unit in 
the organization of the National Educa- 
tion Association and as such shall be en- 
titled to representation in the Represen- 
tative Assembly as hereinafter provided. 
The annual dues of an affiliated local 
association shall be $5, which shall entitle 
said association to receive without appli- 
cation, or other condition, all regular 
publications of the National Education 
Association, including the volume of 
Proceedings, reports of committees, and 
all bulletins and announcements when 
issued; provided, however, that any af- 
filiated local association within a state, 
territory, or district in which the Na- 
tional Education Association member- 
ship comprises 100% of all the possible 
members of such administrative unit 
shall be entitled to all privileges of any 
other affiliated local association without 
the payment of any fee.” 
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Creating a Good Environment for 
Learning. 1954 yearbook, Assn for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development. 
Description of ways in which teachers 
and others can establish good learning 
environments. 1954. 307p. $3.75. Quan- 
tity discounts. ASCD, NEA. 

Daily Readings for April, PGL 304. 
Inspirational readings for each day of 
the month. 32p. 20 copies for $1. Send 
selfaddressed envelop to Section 10, 
NEA, for sample copy. 

The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers. Objectives and activities of the de- 
partment. 1954. Folder. Free. NEA. 

Research Underway and Research 
Needed in Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, by the Re- 
search Council of the American Assn for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. 1954. 56p. $1. Quantity discounts. 
AAHPER, NEA. 

The School Administrator and His 
Audio-visual Program. 1954 yearbook, 
Dept of Audio-visual Instruction. Source 
book on characteristics and requirements 
of an effective audio-visual program for 
schools. 1954. 384p. $3 to DAVI mem- 
bers. $3.75 to nonmembers. Quantity dis- 
counts. DAVI, NEA. 

School Athletics: Problems and Poli- 
cies. Report of a three-year study by the 
Educational Policies Commission. Role 
of athletics in elementary and secondary 
schools; recommendations on_ policies 
and methods. 1954. 116p. $1. Quantity 
discounts. NEA. 

Skills in Social Studies. 24th yearbook, 
Natl Council for the Social Studies, 1953. 
Skills important to success in social- 
studies learning in schools and to citizen- 
ship in life. 1954. 282p. Paper $3; cloth 
$3.50. Quantity discounts. NCSS, NEA. 
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Making best use of available time in order to do a 
better teaching job is the goal of every teacher. 
Planned to help teachers do a better job with less 
time and work and thus make better teaching easier 
are the 22 new Unit Teaching Plans prepared to ac- 
company World Book Encyclopedia. 


Each unit is a complete teaching plan for an impor- 
tant topic in the school curriculum. The plan organ- 
izes that topic in problem form, shows how to initiate 
the unit, breaks the major problem down into sub- 
problems with study questions, answers, references 
and activities, and ends with a culminating activity 
that reviews, summarizes, appraises and applies the 
learnings. Each unit also includes a page on “The 
Unit Method” summarizing basic philosophy and 
helpful suggestions. 


These plans grew out of actual classroom experience, 
by teachers in public and parochial schools who used 


Prepared by 


World Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 





1st Choice of America’s schools and libraries 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 544, Illinois 
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help good teachers 
become better 








World Book Encyclopedia in their rooms. Under the 
direction of Dr. George H. Reavis, Educational Coun- 
selor of Field Enterprises, they kept a running anec- 
dotal record for a full year. From these, a set of try-out 
teaching plans was developed, written, analyzed and 
criticized. 

The result is this series of unit teaching plans, each 
planned for a particular grade, 4 through 8, yet easily 
adapted to grades above and below. They are pub- 
lished separately in bouklet form, carefully written 
and well organized. They are practical, usable, and 
have been especially well received by curriculum 
workers and teachers. 


Send the coupon now for an index including a more 
complete description of World Book’s 22 new Unit 
Teaching Plans. Find out how they can help beginning 
and veteran teachers alike do a better job with less 
time and effort! 


SRR ieee yee ter fs 


FREE! Index to World Book’s 22 New Unit 
Teaching Plans for 4th through 8th grades 






Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book By 
Dept. 1104, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge, a descriptive index to World 
Book’s 22 new Unit Teaching Plans for grades 4 through 8. 
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Orooer publications of the NEA and _ its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
i6th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 


must accompany orders for SI o1 less. 


Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 
ernment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents [Supt Doc.], Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Make money order or check 
out to the Superintendent of Documents; 
do not send stamps. Order other items from 
addresses given. 


American Government 


Mr. Congressman ... His Moneybags and 
Watchdogs. Description of federal budget- 
ary and appropriations process. 1953. 12p. 
15¢. Quantity discounts. League of Women 
Voters of the US, 1026 17th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Our American Government by Wright 
Patman. Question-and-answer approach to 
how the US government operates. 1954. 35¢. 
Quantity discounts. Bantam Books, Inc., 25 
W. 45th St., New York 36. 


Character Education 

Moral and Spiritual Values for Your 
Children. How public schools are teaching 
moral and spiritual values; need for coop- 
eration by parents. [Based on Educational 
Policies Commission’s book, Moral and Spir- 
itual Values in the Public Schools.| 8p. 10¢. 
Quantity discounts. NEA. 


Their Future Is in Our Hands, Marcia 
Everett, ed. Handbook on education for 
character and citizenship. 1953. 150p. $1. 
New Jersey Dept of Education, 175 W. State 
St., Trenton 8, N. J. 


Films 


A Directory of 2660 16mm Film Libraries 
by Seerley Reid and Anita Carpenter. Na- 
tionwide list of sources from which 16mm 
films can be borrowed or rented. Office of 
Education Bulletin 1953, No. 7. 172p. 50¢. 
Supt Doc. 


Selected List of Human Relations Films. 
Includes synopses and sources of films on 
various aspects of human relations. 2nd ed. 
59p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. Film Division, 
American Jewish Committee, 386 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


KD Proneness Scale and Checklist by 
William C. Kvaraceus. Screening devices 
designed to help identify potential juvenile 
delinquents before they get into trouble. 
For guidance directors. 1950. Specimen set, 
35¢. World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


Television 
Children and TV: Making the Most of It. 
Influence of TV on children; suggestions 
for its improved use. 1954. 40p. 75¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. Assn for Childhood Educa- 
tion Internatl, 1200 15th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C, 


Flag Day—June 14 
Poster: How to display and respect the 
flag of the United States. Flag etiquette and 
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rules governing US Navy flags. Free. Obtain 
from nearest US Navy recruiting station. If 
not available there, write US Navy Recruit- 
ing Station, Code 4, 1400 Pennsylvania Ave. 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Let’s Be Right on Flag Etiquette. Proper 
flag display and etiquette. 20p. 10¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. Natl Emblem Sales, P. O. Box 
1055, American Legion, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


The United States Flag Code. Correct dis- 
play and use of the American flag. Personal 
Growth Leaflet No. 63. Send selfaddressed, 
stamped envelop for free copy. Additional 
copies 5¢ each. No order accepted for less 
than $l. NEA. 


How To Respect and Display Our Flag. 
Story of the origin of our national flag, and 
approved flag customs. 30p. Available in 
limited numbers upon request. Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps (ag), Headquart- 
ers, US Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 


Spot announcements, speeches, and com- 
mentary for the observance of Flag Day and 
National Flag Week. No cost. Star Spangled 
Banner Flag House Assn, Inc., 844 E. Pratt 
St., Baltimore 2. 


For a Rainy Day 
Rainy Day Activities. Indoor activities 
for use in inclement weather, grades 4 thru 
8. Useful in other grades. 52p. 1954. $1.25. 
Quantity discounts. California Teachers 
Assn, Southern Section, 612 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles 17. 


Health 


Medical Research May Save Your Life 
by Gilbert Cant. Crucial need for funds to 
carry on medical research. 1953. 28p. 25¢. 
Quantity discounts. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 


Poliomyelitis. Source book on polio for 
highschool health and science classes. Rev. 
1953. 24p. Free. Also Poliomyelitis, High- 
school Teacher's Guide. Rev. 1953. 24p. Free. 
Order both items from Natl Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5. 


School Crisis 


The School Crisis. How the US Chamber 
of Commerce thinks the classroom-teacher 
and building shortages affect American busi- 
ness. Reprint from Nation’s Business, Feb- 
ruary 1954. Single copy 10¢. 25 copies $1; 100 
copies $3.50. Natl School Public Relations 
Assn, NEA. 


Summer Activities 


My Summer Activities. Resumé of a 
child’s summer experiences as seen by him- 
self. Reprint of May 1953 NEA JourNaL 
centerspread. Single copies free to teachers. 
50 for $1. No orders [except for single copies] 
accepted for less than $1. NEA. 


International 


The Assault on the UN by Alexander 
Uhl. Analysis of organizations and_ indi- 
viduals in the US attacking either the UN 
or its specialized agencies. 1953. 35p. 25¢. 
Quantity discounts. Public Affairs Institute, 
312 Pennsylvania Ave. S. E., Washington, 
D.C. 








DID YOU KNOW... 





that Leland P. Bradford, director, 
NEA Division of Adult Educa- 
tion Service, recently headed a 
four-man team which conducted 
training programs for industry 
in Austria for the US Foreign 
Operations Administration? 


that the 1950 yearbook of the As- 
sociation for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Fos- 
tering Mental Health in Our 
Schools, which was voted one of 
the “Outstanding Educational 
Books of 1950,” also received the 
1953 Publication Award from 
the American Academy of Phys- 
ical Education? 


that salary studies made by the 
NEA Research Division now in- 
clude salaries in higher educa- 
tion? The studies of all levels 
have been widely used in setting 
up salary schedules thruout the 
profession. 


that membership in the American 
Association of School Adminis- 
trators rose from 1263 in 1922 to 
more than 8800 in 1953? Expan- 
sion of membership in AASA be- 
gan with the appointment in 
1921 of S. D. Shankland as the 
first fulltime executive secretary. 
Today the AASA has three full- 
time professional staff members. 


that since its release in July 1953, 
Skippy and the 3 R’s, third pub- 
lic-relations film in the NEA- 
state association series, has been 
shown at least once by 104 TV 
stations in 83 cities in 38 states? 
Upward of 35,000,000 persons 
are estimated to have _ seen 
Skippy. The NEA Division of 
Press and Radio made the film. 


that between October 1-February 
1 the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers gave $514 to the 
NEA Building Fund, $660.97 to 
the Overseas Teacher Fund, and 
$330.97 to the DuShane Memo- 
rial Defense Fund? The sums are 
the result of the department’s 
recommendation that local and 
state groups honor speakers with 
a contribution to a worthy cause 
instead of with a corsage. 
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7 Inc. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





Dear Friend: 


Are you a forgetter? 
It pays to forget. 
Do you organize your forgetting or your remembering? 


“Forget this” ““Remember this” 


I’ve often wondered whether successful persons forget more or remember more. Or do they just 
organize their forgetting and remembering better? I believe it’s a matter of organization. Each of us has 
to learn untold numbers of things and remember many of them, but we also forget most of them. 


Now the question is, which to remember and which to forget. You need a system in order to keep 
your mind open to learn and remember the new things. If you know of a place where someone is 
putting down all those little things you need from time to time, you can clear out of your remembering 
section a lot of unnecessary items and open it up for the new. 


Your date and appointment book is your personal organized-forgetting, as is your list of addresses, 
telephone numbers and birthdates. Yet these are important items for you and you know where to 
look when you need them. In the meantime you read, you listen, you see, you think and your mind is 
free to sort out those things to remember and forget. 


How do you decide? You skip over most of the meaningless words and pick up the choice new ideas. 
You get bored with the longwinded guy who rambles on and never gets to the point but may 
remember an idea he gave you. We actually see so little of what we look at and then only that for which 


we are looking. And thinking—well that’s hard work—but if the mind is free from the odds and ends 
it can do a better job. 


If the ideas and facts that are important to the problem at hand can be brought out for use and if 
you know where the other facts and ideas are put down for your use as needed, you can certainly 
come closer to a good solution to your problem. 


So what is the point of all this? We at Britannica Junior believe these things to be true and are 
trying to provide young people with a method of organizing their forgetting-remembering system. 
We have organized a goodly portion of the knowledge of the world needed by children into one set. We 


have done an organized job of forgetting for the children by not even including the myriad of things 
that no longer have any bearing on today or tomorrow. 
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In fact we have recently added to our staff, Don A. Walter, as managing editor of Britannica Junior. 
Dr. Walter has spent the last twenty-five years working in education trying to sort out that part of the 
old that was unnecessary and adding from the new that which has meaning to young minds. 
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So we do forgetting-remembering, organized on a big scale; big as history itself down through the ages; 


big as the world today with all its complexities. That’s our business, and I believe you'll find it good 
business for you too. 


Sincerely, 


(Core 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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TEACHERS AGENCY Each vear the opportunities increase Sor 
those who are administrators and teach- 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. ers. In all parts of our country, adminis- 


Chica ‘ TTI trators are requesting us to make 
go ’ ° recommendations for every kind of 
Our service is nationwide. position connected with education. 


r Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement Service 
Colorado Education Association 


1605 Penn. Dept. G Denver, Colo. 





CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY “Gales a ae 
Want to teach in the WEST*® Contact our Spokane Office for positions in all Western States and Alaska 
Other Offices—Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Kansas City. 

Member N.A.T.A Agency s 72nd. yr. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 
School and college placement (Middle and South 
BALTIMORE TEACHERS Atlantic States) in teaching, administration, and 
AGENCY teacher-training. Write, telling about your qualifica- 

William K. Yocum, Manager tions. 30th year. 


516 N. Charles St Baltimore 1, Md. Member N.A.T.A. 


Sake Driving gil 


REWARDS 





Statistics Prove ~ 
Teachers Are 
Better Drivers! 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANY — 


the leading preferred-risk auto insurer, offers its 
services only to Educators and Government Em- 
ployees. 








What this means is that you can save up to 30% from standard book 
rates on your annual automobile insurance costs. You deal directly with 
the company — no agents or brokers are involved. 


In addition, you can be assured of unexcelled claim service through 
a nation-wide network of over 500 claims representatives. 


PREFERRED RATES FOR PREFERRED RISKS 


poco 


pA (Capital Stock Companies .. . not affiliated with U. $. Government) 


I " ~ ° 
( IOVERNMENT LMPLOYEES Yrsu 1ance Companies 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
[] Single 
SER Re nisnssachibastabapnvbiseapesacacesnstalovskcoalDssassidéa. Ce Ee SON TE MEMMNNND csinacinas 





|. Additional operators under age 25 in household at present time: 





(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) (] Yes [J] No 


4. Please send me information on Low-Cost Life Insurance [j 096 


i 

i 

I 

i 

I 

l 
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i 

2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work?............ One way distance is............ miles. | 
I 
ol 
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If You Area Woman 
Dean or Counselor . . . 


T ov can obtain from the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women [an NEA 
department] the following materials: 


Special Bulletins 


The Undergraduate Student Coun- 
selor. Practices in selected colleges and 
universities in which students have been 
given increasing responsibility. 1954. 
58p. $1.25. 

The Dean of Girls in the Highschool. 
Symposium on the nature and impor- 
tance of the work of the dean of girls. 
Reprinted from the Journal of the 
NADW, 1952. 38p. 50¢. 

College Residence Halls. Background 
information on college residence-hall 
planning. Building-type reference guide. 
Reprint from Bulletin of the American 
Institute of Architects. 1949. 32p. $1. 

The Dean of Women in the Institu- 
tion of Higher Learning. Function of 
dean of women; personality, knowledge, 
and skills needed. 1950. Rev. 15p. 25¢. 

Residence Halls for Women Students: 
Administrative Principles and Proce- 
dures. Theory and practice in the ad- 
ministration of college residence halls. 
1947. 95p. $1.25. 

Orientation of Freshmen in Colleges 
and Universities. Suggestions for better 
adjustment. 1942. 29p. 25¢. 

Orientation of Freshmen in Secondary 
Schools. Methods of assisting new stu- 
dents in their highschool adjustment. 
1942. 18p. 25¢. 

The Head Resident on College and 
University Campuses. Status and func- 
tion of head resident; qualifications de- 
sirable. 1940. Ilp. 10¢. 


NADW Journal 

Journal of the National Association 
of Deans of Women [official NADW 
magazine]: “Sociological Aspects of Per- 
sonnel Work”’ [all levels], January 1954. 
48p. $1.25. “Interviews with Parents and 
Students” [secondary school], October 
1953. 48p. $1.25. “The Child Develop- 
ment View of Personnel Work’ [all 
levels], March 1953. 48p. 85¢. “A New 
Approach in Guidance” [use of the 
drama}, March 1951. 48p. 85¢. “Voca- 
tional Guidance” [secondary school], 
October 1951. 48p. 85¢. “Admissions and 
In-Service Education” [secondary school]], 
January 1950. 48p. 85¢. ‘““Who Does Per- 
sonnel Work?” [college and university], 
October 1950. 48p. 85¢. 

Quantity discounts on all above items. 

Annual dues in the NADW' are: 
active, $10; associate, $10; student, $3. 
Dues include NADW Journal [quarterly | 
and occasional publications. 

[Next month: materials for super- 
visor of extra-curriculum activities.] 
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with exclusive 
3-position top 


Tasks 


The only desk that provides 
comfortable cradleform seat- 
ing in every posture position; 
10° and 20° desk-top slopes 
for reading, writing, art work; 
plus level top for manipula- 
tive tasks. Fore-and-aft seat 
adjustment assures proper 
working distances, eliminates 
chair-scraping noise. Seat 
swivels 45° either way for easy 
ingress and egress. Adjustable 
for wide size-range. 


Free Booklet: “The Co-ordinated Classroom,” 
a comprehensive work on classroom environment. Write Dept. 7. 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chairs Unequaled for full-upholstered com- 
fort, beauty, durability, acoustical benefit. With or without folding tablet-arm. 


/, . Se 7 lp 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating mM I 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 


“Ten-Twenty” Desk No. 436 
—- 


Top level for 
Manipulative 


(Ss 





Top at 
—/ Conventional 
VA 10° Slope 
it 


Top Raised for 
Easy Aceess 
to Book Box 


Desk top at 20° slope. 


PREPARATION FOR 
TOMORROW IS TODAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE EFFORT 


MUSOU 


You’ll really enjoy studying this summer on Minnesota’s co@, friendly 
campus, bordered by the historic Mississippi, close to the cultufal, shop- 


ping and entertainment areas of two large cities, and just 15 minutes from 
$ix enticing lakes! 


SEA? Cite § 6 oo ee 







SUMMER SESSION 


A nationally recognized staff of professors, augmented by a group of 
Outstanding guests, offers more than 1000 courses im every field of science 
and education. Included are special workshops in Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Language, Industrial Arts, Liberal Arts, Higher Education, 
Guidance, and Human Relations. 

Notable library and laboratory facilities present an unusual opportunity 
for research and graduate work ... an exciting program of concerts, plays, 
lectures and social events, assures stimulating recreation. Enroll for either 


or both of two independent terms of five weeks each. 
FIRST TERM June 14—July 17. 
SECOND TERM July 19—August 2T 


For helpful detailed bulletin write 
Dean of the Summer Session, 910 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 





a eo ae 





CORNERS 





Marks, Reports, Standards 

Few aspects of school work have 
received so much attention in recent 
years, or aroused so much discussion, 
as the newer ways of appraising the 
accomplishment of pupils. Current 
grading practices, while admittedly 
less than perfect, are efforts aimed at 
the improvement of education. Like 
modern teaching methods, these de- 
partures from the time-honored ways 
of our youth reflect what has been 
learned about learning and growth. 
The basic developments in psychol- 
ogy and pedagogy during the past 
half-century have been less well pub- 
licized, but they are as significant for 
teachers as the advances in medicine, 
automotive engineering, or indus- 
trial management are for the prac- 
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titioners in those developing fields. 

A good deal of the uncertainty 
about the revised grading systems 
could be dispelled if the objectives 


of the schools were better known 
and if the evidence supporting the 
newer procedures were presented 


more effectively to laymen. To rec- 


ognize the force of this argument, 
one need only compare the reactions 
of parents who are well-informed on 
modern schools with the comments 
of others who judge them on the 
basis of hearsay and supposition. 

It is not sufficiently well-known, 
for example, that modern school rec 





Korean Teachers Benefit 


Sova 


‘ 


By MEANS of a benefit perform- 
ance of George Washington Slept 
Here, the Mamaroneck [N. Y.]| 
Teachers Association raised $949.55 
for the NEA Overseas ‘Teacher 
Fund. Walter Ludwig, MTA presi- 
dent [above], presents a check for 





~ realities E, 


PHOTO BY L. DOUGLAS FLETCHER 
that amount to David Y. Namkoong, 
Consul General for the Republic of 
Korea, to be used for Korean teacher 
relief thru OTF. Robert C. Hanna, 
MTA secretary, and Herbert Mor- 
genroth, MTA _pastpresident, look 
on. 
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Don’t Miss This Splendid Offer- 


Wonderful Classroom Project! 





Here is an ideal teaching accessory for all age levels. 
Colorful, sturdy, unbreakable, these “Dolls of Our World” 
will last forever. Highly educational, widely used in 
schools throughout the country for study of geography, 
history, United Nations, etc. 

Costumes are authentic in design, exquisite in color. Each 
doll identified on base. A teaching tool you and your 
pupils will want—and enjoy! 


Complete set of 32 sturdy plastic dolls only $3 POSTPAID 


Send check or money order—No C.O.D.’s—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


SUN BROKERAGE CO. 


P.O. BOX 1283N NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
| ee ee ee ee i 
| SUN BROKERAGE CO. 
| P.O. BOX 1283N I 6535 ik 5 Aeneas oa he alma ae ie ert as. 
| NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
| 
| Diicinin titel a ante. GE 5d. ks od aid ak ee hun s Debs aise come ese 
| of Dolls of Our World. 
| EET OY ER UREA LS CMe eae 
LL. Ra RS ee ae 
| ($3.95 per set postpaid) SY vi 2id wha Ra Ashe Sep whence ds ain is ee eusre ate. ¢ Rae eos 
| 





ords are much more reliable and 
complete than the old ones ever 
were. Today the school has for every 
pupil not only an organized accumu- 
lation of the estimates which all his 
teachers have made of his work, but 
also his scores on a variety of stand- 
ardized tests of his ability and a- 
chievement. These tests reveal quite 
objectively how each student com- 
pares with others of his age group or 
grade level locally and nationally. 
Any report card can be, at best, but 
a brief summary of this whole story. 
Increasingly, wise parents and teach- 
ers are meeting to discuss the work 
of children in detailed conferences. 
It is obvious why this procedure is 
more effective than the traditional 
effort to encode a complicated mes- 
sage in five or six symbols. 

Similarly, the whole question ol 
standards is frequently misunder- 
stood. In a school enroling children 
of many levels of ability, a single 
standard for judging or rewarding 
success and effort would be as un- 
realistic as if a large corporation 
were to apply a single standard to 
the performance of all employes of 
the same age. 

It is entirely possible that today in 
some Baltimore second grade a fu- 
ture executive and a future laborer 
sit side by side. To appraise their 
efforts exclusively by one yardstick 
now would be almost as foolish as to 
propose, when both are 40 years old, 
that the laborer should be denied an 
hourly raise because his performance 
is not equal to that of the vicepresi- 
dent for production. Schools, too, 
must accept the fact that human- 
beings, even little ones, differ mark- 
edly from each other; and the prac- 
tices of teachers must make sense in 
the light of that fact. 

The job of the school is not to 
make all children alike, for, even il 
it were possible, that would be 
wrong; nor is it to reject or punish 
those who are unable to achieve 
what others can accomplish. Rather, 
our task is to welcome each child, to 
use with him every good means to 
enable him to work at the level ol 
his own best potential and to stimu- 
late in him a strong desire to work 
at that level. When modern grading 
systems are viewed as a part of this 
effort, they are better understood. 

— JOHN H. FISCHER, superintendent, 
in Baltimore Public Schools Staff 
Newsletter. 
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SUPERIORITY AND QUALITY IN 
FILM PRODUCTION FOR 25 YEARS 
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Privileges Entail 

Obligations 
Ix Royat Oak, Michigan, teachers 
feel that with tenure rights they 
obligated themselves to a continuous 
improvement of the teaching pro- 
fession. Constance Crossman, a con- 
sultant to the NEA Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom, ex- 
plains that their plan for teacher im- 
provement works this way: 

When a new teacher—call her Miss 
Brown—is hired as a “probationer,” 
she is assigned a “‘coach,” a teacher 
in her school who has achieved 
tenure after two years’ probation. 

This coach stands by as a friendly 
guide to help Miss Brown learn the 
traditions of the school, solve teach- 
ing problems, and keep up her mo- 
rale in those difficult beginning days. 

Three times during each of the two 
probationary years, Miss Brown, her 
coach, and the school principal will 
meet to discuss all problems of the 
preceding months. Written reports 
of these meetings, approved by all 
three, are carefully kept in the files 
of the probationer, the coach, and 
the principal. 

The coaches are also members of 
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JUCATIONAL 


Worlds of Experience 


1954 is Silver Jubilee Year at Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. During this past quarter-cen- 
tury, the searching lenses of our cameras have 
gone nearly everywhere in space and time to 
record the events and ideas which have literally 
brought the “world to the classroom.” 


Write for new Teachers’ 
Film Guides, supplement- 
ing each current EB Film 






Today over 600 motion pictures and related 
audio-visual materials (filmstrips and record- 
ings ) are available to schools and adult groups. 
Created under the direction of renowned au- 
thorities and produced with high professional 
skill, this significant library truly upholds the 
standard of educational superiority which EB 
Films’ pioneers raised 25 years ago. Experience, 
that incomparable teacher, is evident in the 
quality and content of such current produc- 
tions as Major Religions of the World; Look 
to the Land; The Living City; Bacteria; Scien- 
tific Method and the Farmer; among other 
titles now available for previewing. 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 





a building-tenure committee that 
makes an annual report on each pro- 
bationary teacher to the school super- 
intendent. 

If the building-tenure committee 
and the principal differ in their 
recommendations of a probationer, 
the school superintendent may call 
them in to find out why. The super- 
intendent’s final recommendation 
goes to the board of education, 
where the end decision is made. 

Royal Oak teachers are interested, 
also, in helping tenure teachers. In 
an attempt to bring about improve- 
ment and avoid dismissal, the build- 
ing committee consults with a teach- 
er who is thought to be lowering 
professional standards. 

A city tenure committee reviews 
any recommendations for dismissal 
of tenure teachers. 

The NEA Tenure Committee 
would like to gather other examples 
of plans for implementing tenure 
laws. If your association has assumed 
such responsibility, please send an 
explanation of the plan to the com- 
mittee at NEA headquarters. 


—VIRGINIA KINNAIRD, NEA Tenure 
and Academic Freedom Committee. 





Ml For the beginning teacher AN 
You and the Parents 


Next in importance to the boys and 
girls in your classes are their parents. 
Get to know them. 

Most of them are so friendly, co- 
operative, and helpful that you like 
them right away. Some, however, are 
aggressive, while others are rathei 
timid. A few may feel like criticizing 
you or putting you in an unfavorable 
position as compensation for some 
failure or unpleasant feeling they 
have harbored from their own school 
days. But with as much tact as pos- 
sible, meet all your patrons in a 
friendly, hospitable way. 

When you see your pupils’ fathers 
or mothers outside of school, don’t 
forget to speak to them, calling them 
by name, if possible. In these public 
places you won't want to discuss 
Mary’s school work, but just being 
friendly at all times builds good 
human relationships. 

Many parents think their child 
must always have special attention. 


[Continued on page 246) 
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Combine a vacation in 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


With scholastic advancement at 


COLORADO 
COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 21-AUGUST 13 


Work towards the BA or MA 
GENERAL BASIC 
UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM 


SPECIALIZED OFFERING 
IN EDUCATION 


specific courses for elementary 
teachers, administrators, secondary 
education, guidance procedures, 


music education. 


14th SEASON OF THE 
HANYA HOLM 
DANCE SCHOOL 


NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Internationally-known artist teach- 
ers on regular and visiting facul- 
ty, student orchestra and chorus, 
chamber music classes, music festi- 
val concerts. 








For further information and catalog ad- 
dress, Director of Summer Session, Dept. 
F, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Study Through 
The 
UNIVERSITY 
of CHICAGO 


at home 


Share the resources of the University no 
matter where you live. Here is a unique 
program of courses enabling you to fur- 
ther certain phases of your training pro- 
gram during your non-teaching hours. 
Enrol in courses like o © 650 
@ GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ELBMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD 


@ GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ADOLESCENT 


PSYCHIATRIC PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 

DUTIES OF THE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

EVALUATION OF STUDENT PROGRESS 


TEACHING OF ART IN’ ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


THE TEACHING OF GERMAN 

HOW TO TEACH WORLD RELATIONS 
SIMPLE LIBRARY TECHNIQUE 

BOOK SELECTION FOR JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

e@ THE USE OF LIBRARIES IN JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





Individual Instruction . . . start at any 
time . . . work in your own home... 
progress as rapidly as you wish. 

SEND for the UNIvERsITy of CHICAGO 
HOME-STUDY Announcements. 


WRITE TO: BOX 81 


THE HOME-STUDY DEPARTMENT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Recognizing individual differences, 
you agree with that idea, but you 
may have to explain that you could 
pay even more attention to Johnny 
than you do if you were not ham- 
pered by having such big classes. 

Usually you won’t want to discuss 
children with their parents when the 
children are present. Doing so may 
embarrass a shy child or perhaps in- 
flate the ego of a child until he con- 
siders himself “‘teacher’s pet.” Of 
course, you never discuss a child 
before other parents. 

You must guard against allowing 
any child’s affection for you to usurp 
his affection for his parents! ‘Tact- 
fully sidetrack any youthful crushes. 

You need to keep the parents in- 
formed about their child—his good 
as well as his poor records. You also 
need to discuss with parents what 
and how schools are teaching nowa- 
days. Parents can offer suggestions 
that will help you in your work. 
One of your jobs is to show that the 
Three Rs are being taught better 
than ever today and that children 
are learning many other worthwhile 
things too. 

—Adapted from the handbook, 
Hello, New Teacher, published by 
the Illinois Education Association. 





It's a good idea... 


To vitalize citizenship education by 
giving pupils firsthand acquaintance 
with the functioning of their govern- 
ment. Under the direction of the citizen- 
ship committee of the Upshur [W. Va.] 
County Education Association, 40 out- 
standing eighth-grade pupils _ partici- 
pated in a tour of Upshur County offices, 
observing the operation of local govern- 
ment. Marguerite Kellar is president of 
UCEA. 


To have representation at profes- 
sional conferences of importance to the 
local association. The Oak Ridge 
[Tenn.] Education § Association — has 
raised its dues to $15 annually in order 
to have funds to send representatives to 
conferences, conventions, and _ work- 
shops, as well as to award prospective- 
teacher scholarships and meet other ex- 
penses. Harold Vayhinger is president 
of the OREA. 


To commemorate important profes- 
sional educational events. The Cumber- 
land County [Pa.] Education Associa- 
tion observed the 100th Cumberland 














Sa 


SUMMER SESSION 


DRY AND HEALTHFUL TUCSON 


TRAVEL CENTER OF THE SOUTHWEST 


* Nogales, Sonora—an hour away 
*Romantic old Spanish missions 

* Famous Santa Catalina mountains 
* Mexico’s new West Coast highway 


TWO FIVE WEEK TERMS 


JUNE 7 - JULY 10 
JULY 12 - AUGUST 14 


212 COURSES IN 36 FIELDS 
Fully accredited —six semester 
hours each term — MUSIC — ART — 
ANTHROPOLOGY — and many others 
Excellent workshops 


AIR CONDITIONED LIBRARY, 
CLASSROOMS AND STUDENT UNION 


Write DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY of ARIZONA 
TUCSON. ARIZONA 


\ 


between Glacier & Yellowstone Parks 


Summer 
Session 


in the 
heart of the 
Rockies 


MONTANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Missoula, Montana 
where 
Spring 
spends the 
Summer 
@ full program of graduate and 
undergraduate work 
10-week continuous session 
June 14-August 20 
5-week first term 
June 14-July 16 
5-week second term 
July 19-August 20 
Conferences, institutes and 
unit courses of special inter- 
est to teachers 


unequaled vacation opportu- 
nities in thousands of square 
miles of mountain beauty just 
off the campus 


WRITE: Director, Summer College 
Montana State University 
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Books from Chicago 
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The Improvement 
of Teaching in 
Secondary Schools 


Third Edition, Revised by FRANK A. 
BUTLER. In this third revision of his 
popular book, Dr. Butler continues to 
refine and reinforce the principles which 
proved so helpful in earlier editions. 
New examples, illustrations, and _ bibli- 
ography, along with revised, expanded, 
and up-to-date coverage of the material, 
make this edition the best book of its 
kind in secondary education. 


$4.75 


Self-perception in 


the University 


By EDGAR Z. FRIEDENBERG and 
JULIUS A. ROTH. This careful, and 
somewhat caustic, study of graduate 
education shows that failure among 
graduate students is sometimes related to 
conformity with the official university 
pattern of behavior—that success is as- 
sociated with aggressively seeking one’s 
own educational ends. 


Paper, $1.75 


The Reading Method: 
An Experiment 


in College French 
By OTTO F. BOND. The mass of 


concrete and objective research which has 
heen the basis and inspiration of the 
“reading method’? is now available for 
the evaluation of that method and the 
continuation of research. The Reading 
Methad presents the documented record 
of a thirty-year experiment in teaching 
French as a second language; and the 
details whieh it provides make it in- 
dispensable to all students of language 
teaching. 


$6.50 


At your bookstore, or from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 





FOR VACATIONERS, TOURISTS, “ARM CHAIR TRAVELERS” 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of 
atural Beauty 
188 FULL-COLOR PICTURES 
Many Fascinating Resorts in 
Picturesque Holiday Land e 
In the Mountains ® In the 
Valieys @ By the Lakes 


y the Sea 

ALL DESCRIBED IN DETAIL 
Abe > Regi ional Descriptions 
of ountry, Natural 
Weaderi Scenic Areas, 
fishteccing Attractions, etc., 

Near Each Inn. 
$450 MAILED PROMPTLY $450 

= Send check or cash to 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA, Inc. 
Dept. E—5441 Second Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 
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County Institute by presenting a pag- 
eant called School Days. The program 
depicted the evolution of public educa- 
tion in the county during the past 100 
years. Bertha P. Boyd is president of 
CCEA. 


To determine teacher sentiment on 
salaries. As a guide to what their local 
association wanted them to do, the 
salary committee of the East Chicago 
[Ind.] Teachers Association polled the 
group asking for their reactions to cur- 
rent salary schedules and for suggestions 
for improvement. On the basis of their 
findings, the committee proceeded with 
its work, according to Zelma C. Neal, 
pastpresident of the association. 


The Real Magicians 


On the night of performance, with pro- 
grams and tickets, 

And band overtures 
and crickets 

The band leader bows deep and flashes 
his smile; 

He’s the visible fellow 
worth while. 

He gets all the handclaps, the 
and the whistles; 


full of May frogs 


who makes it 


cheers, 


His pride knows no bounds; his success, 
like a thistle, 

Goes floating along unseen currents of 
air. 

But make no mistake . someone else 
had a share. 

These flawless, gay 
to believe 

Took long dreary hours of real work 
to achieve. 

The children, God bless 
poor tired ears ringing, 

For months practiced daily, 
posture and singing. 

But who, you may ask, if not these 
the glory? 

I give you their teachers! 
the story. 


hard 


moments so 
them, their 
learning 
get 


Let them tell 


You'll wait long to hear it the cos- 
tumes, the priming, 

The endless succession of failures in 
timing . 

But out of this maze of detail and con- 
tention, 

With patience beyond all belief, their 
attention 

Was centered on children, on music, 


on banners, 
On how they should dress, 
show manners. 


and how to 


No wheel could go turning, no music, 
no play, 

Unless those same teachers made magic 
each day. 


They charmed all the children . . . Give 
credit where due: 
Here’s a toast to you, teachers! Our 


thanks go to you! 
—SARAH BRIDGE GRAVES, Saco, Maine. 
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~ Summer School 


IN THE 


Colorado Rockies 


Whether you plan to work toward a 
higher degree, take refresher courses, do 
make-up work, or accelerate your course 
of study, the University of Colorado— 
because of its climate and excellent fa- 
cilities—is an ideal choice. Located in 
view of snow-capped peaks and within 
walking distance of mountain streams 
and trails, this scenic campus offers an 
unusual opportunity for study and vaca- 
tion pleasures. 
TWO 5-WEEK TERMS: 
JUNE 14 to JULY 20 


JULY 22 to AUGUST 24 


Undergraduate and Graduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, 
Business, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geography, Geol- 
ogy, History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Law, Library Science, Mathematics, 
Mineralogy, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Sociology, and Speech. 

In addition to regular courses, an extensive 
program of workshops, conferences and in- 
stitutes is offered in school administration, 
and in creative writing, mathematics, avia- 
tion education, speech and other special 
fields. Also, the University sponsors a lan- 
guage house, a creative arts festival, con- 
certs, and public lectures. 


About $30 weekly covers typical tuition 
and fees, and board and room in 
attractive University Residence Halls. 


Write now for a Summer Session bulletin. 
UNIVERSITY OF 


ole} Re} 7 Vele 


Director of the Summer Session, Macky 314 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
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Schools, Colleges and all Educational Institu- 
tions are entitled to Direct Prices and Discounts 
on this extremely modern Folding Banquet Table. 
Also available with adjustable height pedestals. 
Write for catalog and special discounts to all 
educational institutions and organizations. 


LITLE 36 CHURCH ST. 
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Paulina Lake in Central Oregon 


On Your Vacation this year, plan to 
enjoy Oregon’s famous variety of Pacific 
Northwest playlands. Fun for everyone 
in your family is offered by 400 miles 
of seashore...snow-tipped mountains... 
deep evergreen forests... plateau range- 
lands...sparkling streams and water- 
falls...geologic wonderlands. Plan now 
for your carefree holidays soon in 
friendly Oregon. Send coupon today. 


SEE ALL OF 
BY DRIVING SCENIC HIGHWAYS a! 


"Travel Information, Room 354 mal 


Travel Information, Room 354 
highway Department, 

Salem, Oregon 

Please send free booklet to: 





Name_ 
Address__ 
City 
Zone. State 
(Coupon may be pasted on postcard) 
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nited 
Nations 


UN’s Health Program 


Wiuar is health worth to you? What 
is it worth to a nation? The World 
Health Organization (WHO), one of 
the specialized agencies of the UN, is 
coming up with some startling answers. 

For example, Greece had two million 
malaria cases in 1942 and was buying 
quinine at a cost of $1,300,000. By 1949 
the sickness figure had been cut to one- 
fortieth at a cost, for the DDT control 
measures, of $300,000—a million-dollar 
saving. 

This reduction in malaria is estimated 
to have increased Greece’s manpower by 
the equivalent of the work of 150,000 
persons a year. The average gross income 
of families in once-malarious districts 
has doubled and the area cultivated in- 
creased by 67%. 

The UN’s health program is the most 
widespread ever undertaken. WHO has 
been aiming its campaigns especially 
against malaria, tuberculosis, venereal 
disease—dread killers whose yearly toll 
is 10 million people. At the same time, 
it has been promoting mental health, 
maternal and child health, nutrition, 
and sanitation. 

Teams of medical experts are ex- 
amining and inoculating nearly 100 
million people against tuberculosis all 
over the world. Not only in Greece, but 
in mosquito-ridden areas of Pakistan, 
Thailand, and India, WHO has reduced 
the malaria rate by as much as 75%. 

In Korea, WHO throttled the danger 
of epidemic by the speedy immunization 
of millions of people against typhus, 
smallpox, cholera, typhoid. In_ 1947, 
when cholera was sweeping thru Egypt 
at a rate of 1000 cases a day, within six 
weeks WHO checked the epidemic. 

WHO also attacks disease by training 
native workers or by granting fellow- 
ships for advanced study. 

WHO's epidemic intelligence service 
receives and broadcasts daily informa- 
tion on the outbreak of disease and 
quarantine restrictions in order to keep 
port authorities, aircraft, and ships in- 
formed. WHO has carried on standard- 
ization of vitamins, penicillin, and other 
biological products and research on in- 
fluenza, tuberculosis, and anesthetics. 

Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerland; 
members: 84; established: 1948; Re- 
gional Office: Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 





















Majestic Mount Rainier 


The coupon below could easily be 
your ticket to the vacation of your 
dreams. It will bring you a colorful 
booklet that will help you plan your 
vacation visit to the many attrac- 
tions. of Washington State—includ- 
ing the scenic Columbia River Gorge 
along broad, smooth, paved high- 
way; the snow-capped peaks of Mt. 
Baker and Mt. Shuksan and fertile, 
historical Walla Walla Valley. 


% 


Apple Orchards Near Yakima 





Room No. 1142, Transportation Bidg. 
Olympia, Washington 


booklet on Washington State. 


Coe eee eee eeeeeeeeee 


MER c ss <tveias 
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Washington State Advertising Commission 


Please send me your FREE natural color 
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Notable Books of 1953 


F ryY-ONE titles are included in the 1953 
list of notable the Public 
Libraries Division of the American Library 
Association. The list, which has been issued 
annually since 1944, was compiled by Mary 
E. Dollard, acting as chairman of the Not- 
able Books Committee. Eight libraries in 
different parts of the country suggested 
books, and 84 libraries then took part in 
making the final selection. 

Phe Public Libraries Division’s president, 
Jack B. Spear, head, Traveling Libraries 
Section, New York State Library, said of the 
list: 

“As in the past, this list has come into 
being with the broad purpose in mind of 
providing recommendations for good read- 
ing from the books published last year. 
Certainly other lists could have been pre- 
pared for other purposes, but these titles 
are considered by public librarians to be 
genuinely meritorious in terms of literary 
excellence, in factual correctness, and in the 
sincerity and honesty of presentation. In 


books issued by 





addition, they represent real contributions 
to literature, or outstanding useful titles to 
aid in individual growth, development, and 
understanding.” 


Letters of Sherwood Anderson, selected and 
edited with an introduction and notes by 
Howard Mumford Jones in association with 
Walter B. Rideout. Selection of Anderson’s 
letters, throwing light on his literary meth- 
ods and purposes. 479p. $6. [11] 

Struggle for Africa by Vernon Bartlett. 
Authoritative survey of today’s Africa. 251p. 
$3.95. [18] 

The Adventures of Augie March by Saul 
Bellow. Modern picaresque novel in which 
the hero embarks on a variety of adventures 
in quest of a worthwhile fate. 536p. $4.50. 
(27) 

Willa Cather, a Critical Biography, by 
E. K. Brown, completed by Leon Edel. Il- 
luminating, welldocumented study of Willa 
Cather as artist and person. 351p. $4. [10] 

A Stillness at Appomattox by Bruce Cat- 
ton. Final volume in a notable trilogy on 
the Civil War. 438p. $5. [3] 

Triumph and Tragedy; the Second World 
War, Vol. 6, by Winston Churchill. This 
volume, covering the decisive period from 
D-day to July 1945, concludes his brilliant 
narrative of World War II. 800p. $6. [9] 

Ben Jonson of Westminster by Marchette 
Chute. Portrait of Jonson etched against 
the background of his age. 380p. $5. [4] 

Who Speaks for Man? by Norman Cous- 
ins. An outstanding commentator on world 
affairs writes with clarity of his belief in 


the need for world citizenship. 318p. $3.50. 
[13] 

The Silent World by Jacques Cousteau 
and Frédéric Dumas. Captain Cousteau de- 
the exciting undersea adventures 
made possible by his invention of the aqua 
lung. 266p. $4. [6] 

Report on the Atom by Gordon Dean. 
Realistic appraisal of the atomic-energy 
program today by a former chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 321p. $5. [10] 

The Journals of Lewis and Clark, Ber- 
nard De Voto, ed. Compact version of the 


scribes 


classic seven-volume journals, edited by one 
of the ablest interpreters of our Western 
history. 504p. $6.50. [9] 

The Renaissance; the Story of Civiliza- 
tion, Vol. 5, by William Durant. Mr. Du- 
rant’s able pen finds rich materials in the 
brilliant period of the Italian Renaissance 
for another volume of his highly readable 
story of civilization. 776p. $7.50. [25] 

Vermont Tradition: the Biography of an 
Outlook on Life by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
This warm and affectionate tribute to the 
author’s native state is regional history at 
its best. 488p. $4.50. [11] 

Russia: a History and an Interpretation 
by Michael Florinsky. 2 vols. Best history of 
Russia in English to date, by a distinguished 
Russian scholar now teaching at Columbia 
University. 628; 629-1511p. $15. [13] 

The Worldly Philosophers 
Heilbroner. Unbiased, 


by Robert 
thought-provoking 
introduction to the great economic thinkers 
and their doctrines. 342p. $5. [25] 
Annapurna by Maurice Herzog. Thrilling 








UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE STUDY 
ELEMENTARY TEACHER TRAINING 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION .. ..... Monmouth 
EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, La Grande 


SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION. Ashland | 


‘ 
August 9-27 | 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON’ . ss Eugene] on | 

OREGON STATE COLLEGE... ............ Corvallis = | 

PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION. ............ Portiand ) August 13 ylainsen. 
ith OF Up For Further Information Write to: | Name......... 
> oO . . School........ 

Sf y- ¢= Oregon State System of Higher Education | | paarese 

pr eiendlet 3 DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS ie are eee 
“ew Room 118A * 1620S. W. Park 


Portland 1, Oregon 
AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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SEND FOR 
FREE 


@ United 


June 14- August 6 
POST SESSIONS: 





FILM CATALOG 


States 
16mm sound motion pictures which 
tell in an educational as well as an 
entertaining way the story of steel, 
its manufacture and uses. These films 
are available without charge. For 
complete listing of these motion pic- 
tures, just complete and return the 
coupon below. Your catalog will be 
sent to you immediately. 


SOUND MOTION PICTURES 


now available to you without rental charge 










WOTIO\ 
PICTURES 


Steel distributes 


Please send me your catalog on free educational motion 


——<o oO OO erence eee 


United States Steel Corporation 
Motion Picture and Visual Aid Section 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


a ee | 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1954 Summer Session 
INTERSESSION 
June 7-July 2, 1954 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 6-Aug. 13, 1954 
POSTSESSION 
Aug. 16-Sept. 10, 1954 
Especially for the N.E.A., the School of Education has organized 
some unique programs that take advantage of what New York 
City has to offer—a Workshop on the Peoples of the World, 21-26 
of June; the Seventh United Nations Institute, June 24-26; a 
Workshop on Contemporary Arts, July 1-6; and a Workshop on 
International Understanding and Education, July 6-August 13. 
In addition to the special programs, the School of Education is 
also offering its usual 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
leading to 
DOCTOR’S, MASTER’S and BACCALAUREATE DEGREES 
including SIXTH YEAR PROGRAM 


For information and complete Bulletins covering 
all sections and divisions, write to: 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Traveling This Summer? 


The NEA Travel Division’s program includes 


tours to: 


Mexico South America Cuba 
Alaska New England Hawaii 


Europe French Canada Southwest 


Rocky Mountains West Coast 


Travel economically, without worry and in the 
company of friends. There is still time to join 
many of these groups. Write for your colorful 
1954 travel folder which includes description of 


tours, dates and prices. 


Division of Travel Service 
National Education Association 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Washington Square 


account of the first conquest of an 8000- 
meter peak; translated from the French. 
6p. S85. [4] 

People, Places and Books by Gilbert 
Highet. Collection of the author’s lively but 
scholarly radio talks about books and read- 
ing. 277p. $3.50. [16] 

Holmes-Laski Letters: the Correspondence 
of Mr. Justice Holmes and Harold J. Laski 
edited by Mark De Wolfe Howe, with a fore- 
word by Felix Frankfurter. 2 vols. This ex- 
change of letters between the brilliant young 
social reformer and the wise, elderly jurist 
is full of witty and pertinent comment on 
men and affairs. 813; 818-1650p. $12.50. [7] 

The Wild Place by Kathryn Hulme. 
Moving account of life in a Polish DP camp 
in Germany. 275p. $3.75. [11] 

The Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes: the 
First Thousand Days, 1933-1936 by Harold 
L.. Ickes. Historically important record of 
the early days of the New Deal as recorded 
by FDR’s explosive Secretary of the Interior. 
738p. $6. [25] 

The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud; 
the Formative Years and the Great Dis- 
coveries, 1856-1900 by Ernest Jones. Vol. 1. 
First of a proposed three-volume definitive 
biography, based on much previously un- 
published material. 428p. $6.75. [1] 

The Conservative Mind, from Burke to 
Santayana by Russell Kirk. Brilliant and 
enlightening study of conservative thought 
in politics, religion, philosophy, and litera- 
ture from 1790 to 1952. 458p. $6.50. [21] 

The Columbia Historical Portrait of New 
York by John Kouwenhoven. This beautiful 
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New York 3, N.Y. 





volume contains over 900 illustrations of 
New York City, chronologically arranged 
with descriptive material. 550p. $21. [3] 

In the Castle of My Skin by George Lam- 
ming. A young West Indian writes, in mov- 
ing prose, an autobiographical novel which 
presents the problems facing young Negroes 
everywhere. 313p. $3.75. [12] 

The History of Christianity by Kenneth 
Latourette. Wellrounded summary of the 
entire history of Christianity. 1516p. $9.50. 
(6) 

Collected Works, Abraham Lincoln, edited 
by Roy P. Basler, the Abraham Lincoln 
Association. 8 vols. All-inclusive collection 
of the writings and speeches of Lincoln, 
containing many new and important items, 
published after vast research over a period 
of years. $115. [22] 

The Spirit of St. Louis by Charles A. 
Lindbergh. Sensitively written account of 
the author’s epic flight from New York to 
Paris in 1927. 562p. $5. [24] 

The Voices of Silence by André Malraux. 
Important contribution to art history by 
an outstanding literary figure. 661p. $25. [3] 

Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry by 
Jacques Maritain. Some of today’s writing 
on the interrelation of poetry and the arts; 
by the distinguished French artist-philos- 
opher. 423p. $6.50. [17] 

Lélia, the Life of George Sand by André 
Maurois. This expert biography, written 
with psychological insight, gives lively back- 
ground materials. 482p. $5. [6] 

Man’s Search for Himself by Rollo May. 
Sensitive study of modern man written by a 





psychotherapist who believes that modern 
man, lacking goals, suffers from a sense of 
futility. 281p. $3.50. [15] 

A Critical History of Children’s Litera- 
ture; a Survey of Children’s Books in Eng- 
lish from Earliest Times to the Present 
edited by Cornelia Meigs. Genuine contribu- 
tion in its field; of special interest to pan 
ents, teachers, and librarians. 624p. $7.50. 
[13] 

The Bridges at Toko-ri by James Miche- 
ner. Short vivid novel of the Korean war. 
146p. $2.50. [20] 

Too Late the Phalarope by Alan Paton. 
In lyrical prose, the story of Pieter Van 
Vlannderen unfolds—his great goodness, his 
secret despair, his fall from grace, and his 
final salvation. 276p. $3.50. [24] 

Mary Lincoln: Biography of a Marriage 
by Ruth Randall. Based on a thoro study 
of Lincoln material, this sympathetic biog- 
raphy gives a new perspective on Mary Todd 
and Abraham Lincoln. 555p. $5.75. [11] 

Period Piece by Gwendolen Raverat. 
Childhood in Cambridge, 1895-1905, — is 
charmingly told thru reminiscences by the 
granddaughter of Charles Darwin. 28Ip. 
$3.75. [15] 

The Light in the Forest by Conrad Rich- 
ter. This brief, beautifully written novel of 
pioneer America reveals the growth of a 
boy’s spirit. 179p. $2.50. [10] 

The Rommel Papers by Erwin Rommel, 
ed. by B. H. Liddell Hart and others. An 
account of Rommel’s part in World War II, 
rich in military information and insight into 
the character of the author. 580p. $6. [5] 
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Prince of Players: Edwin Booth by Elea- 
nor Ruggles. Perceptive biography of the 
great American actor, against the back- 
ground of his times. 401 p. $4.50. [15] 

Always the Young Strangers by Carl Sand- 
burg. Memorable autobiography by the well- 
loved poet and biographer, recapturing the 
atmosphere of the prairie home of his 
youth. 445p. $5. [5] 

A Pail of Oysters by Vern Sneider. Heart- 
rending story of three brave young For- 
mosans caught in the web of presentday 
politics on that unhappy island. 311p. $3.50. 
[19] 

Russian Assignment by Leslie Stevens. 
This vivid and absorbing personal record, 
by an American embassy attaché in Moscow, 
is a valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of Russia today. 568p. $5.75. [11] 

Until Victory: Horace Mann and Mary 
Peabody by Louise Tharp. Excellent biog- 
raphy of one of the Peabody sisters—and of 
her husband, the famous 19th century Amer- 
ican educator. 367p. $5. [11] 

Collected Poems, Dylan Thomas, 1934-53. 
An especially worthwhile collection of verse 
by the talented Welsh poet. 199p. $3.75. [14] 

Tolstoy: a Life of My Father by Alek- 
sandra Tolstaia. An intimate portrait of the 
great Russian novelist by his youngest 
daughter. 543p. $5. [6] 

Battle Cry by Leon Uris. A superb story 
of a Marine regiment in the Pacific theater 





Announcin g 


MAN’S WAYS 
AND TIMES 


A new social studies program 


for grades 3 through 6. 
WAYS OF OUR LAND 


Clarence Woodrow Sorensen (In 
preparation) 


OLD WAYS AND 
NEW WAYS 


Lewis Paul Todd and Kenneth S. 
Cooper (In preparation) 


NEW WAYS IN 
THE NEW WORLD 


Todd and Cooper 


WORLD WAYS 


Todd and Cooper 




























Geography, map, and picture con- 
sultant: Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 


Teaching aids and guides: by Helen 
P. Flynn and Mildred C. Letton 


* 


You can afford EUROPE 
THIS SUMMER! 













driving 
your 


RENAULT 


4 door 4 CV sedan 


OD 5B re re sos 
RECOVER MOST OF COST 
BY RESALE 


For travel or study in Europe, famous 
Renault plan stretches your dollars to the 
limit! Here’s how: Order Renault here for 
delivery in Europe at rock-bottom, tax 
free prices: Satisfaction guaranteed by 
Europe’s largest factory and most com- 
plete dealer service network. After your 
trip, you can bring your Renault home, 
or sell it over there. Remember: 


during World War IIL. 505p. $3.75. [19] 

The Age of Suspicion by James Wechsler. 
Case history of a journalist, pointing out 
both the dangers of Communism and of so- 
called McCarthyism in America. 333p. $3.75. 
[20] 

The Nemesis of Power: the German Army 
in Politics, 1918-1945 by John W. Wheeler- 
Bennett. A study giving historical proof of 
the danger inherent in German rearma- 
ment today. 829p. $12. [23] 

Fire in the Ashes: Europe in Midcentury 
by Theodore White. Reviews the state of 
Europe today and calls for a reaffirmation 
of American ideals in our world responsi- 
bilities. 405p. $5. [26] 

The Future of Architecture by Frank L. 
Wright. The past, present, and future of 
architecture, as seen by Frank Lloyd Wright. 
326p. $7.50. [8] 









Only French cars can be re-sold in France. 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
Direct Factory Branch 


RENAULT OF FRANCE, Dept. J-2 


270 Park Ave. (48th St.), New York 17 






SILVER BURDETT 


45 East 17th St., New York 3 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 








VIA 


A wonderful way to earn full college credit and enjoy 
a thrilling trip through Europe or around the world! 


Roam abroad in leisurely fashion seeing all the famous sights 


A Good Man | fl Y M and cities...study at an accredited university from 2 to 6 
3 ] »y Jeffers xr. Me r. : « ; ; 

x00 an Je erson 1oung., Memor weeks in an educational center such as London. Paris, Rome. 
able first novel about a Negro tenant farm- 


You can do both in one glorious trip on a university-spon- 
sored tour via TWA—world leader in educational air travel. 
Thousands of students and teachers have taken these trips in 
the past five years, enjoying a fun-filled jaunt while earning 
full college credit. You-can take a tour dealing with a special 


er’s struggle for dignity in the fast-changing 
South. 239p. $3 [2] 


Publishers 





[1] Basic Books, Inc., 59 4th Ave., New field such as music, art, languages ... attend the World Edu- 
York 3. [2] The Bobbs-Merrill Company, \ cational Conference in Geneva...arrange a visit to the Orient. 
Inc., 730 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7. Re, Se OS ; 


The cost in time and money is surprisingly small. You'll 
speed to Europe overnight via TWA. And thrifty TWA Sky 
Tourist fares stretch your budget. Mail the coupon today! 


Fly the finest... FL YEIWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


See eee ee eee eee eee eee eee Pe Ee ee 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director TWA Air World Tours meA-ar 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me information on the Flying Educational Tours 
offered in 1954. 


[3] Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, New 
York. [4] E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 4th 
Ave., New York 10. [5] Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17. [6] 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. [7] Harvard University Press, 44 
Francis Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. [8] Hori- 
zon Press, Inc., 63 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
[9] Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton 7. [10] Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22. [11] Little, Brown 
& Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6. [12] McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 





1 am interested in: 
University credits O 


Resident study at a 


36. [13] The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., foreign university O Name Position 

New York 11. [14] New Directions, 333 6th Seidl? cciumiiilies Address 

Ave., New York 14. [15] W. W. Norton & Co., “? aii ; : 

Inc., 101 5th Ave., New York 3. [16] Oxford (uy ne 
University Press, Inc., 114 5th Ave., New So: ee Oe 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 1954 


COLLEGE of the PACIFIC 
in STOCKTON 










SPECIAL 
PROJECTS 


for catalogue 
write to Dean 
of Summer Session 


TWO 5-WEEK SESSIONS 
JUNE 22 and JULY 26 


22 Depts. - A.B. - M.A. - ELD 
Teacher Education 














REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 


colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 


WANTED 


for Murder... 








CANCER is the cruelest enemy of all. 
No other disease brings so much suf- 
fering to Americans of all ages. 


YET—though 23 million living Ameri- 
cans will die of cancer, at present rates 
—there is reason for hope. Thousands 
are being cured, who once would have 
been hopeless cases. Thousands more 
can have their suffering eased, their 
lives prolonged. And every day, we 
come closer to the final goal of cancer 


research: a sure and certain cure for 
all cancer. 


THESE THINGS have all been helped by 
your donations to the American Cancer 
Society. 7 his year, please be especially 
generous! 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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York 11. [17] Pantheon Books, Inc., 333 6th 
Ave., New York 14. [18] Frederick A. Prae- 
ger, Inc., 105 W. 40th St., New York 18. 
[19] G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. [20] Random House, 457 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 22. [21] Henry Regnery 
Co., 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. [22] 
Rutgers University Press, 30 College Ave., 
New Brunswick, N. J. [23] St. Martin’s Press, 
Inc., 103 Park Ave., New York 17. [24] 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New 
York 17. [25] Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 
5th Ave., New York 20. [26] William Sloane 
Associates, Inc., 425 4th Ave., New York 16. 
[27] The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17. 


National Best-sellers of 1953 


Tue following list of best-sellers is re- 
printed from Publishers Weekly for January 
23, 1954. Titles are arranged according to 
bookstore sales only, 

NONFICTION 
The Holy Bible: Revised Standard Version. 

Nelson. 1,106,000. 

Peale, The Power of Positive Thinking. 

Prentice-Hall. 340,000. 

Kinsey and others, Sexual Behavior in the 

Human Female. Saunders. 275,000. 
Rogers, Angel Unaware. Revell. 257,176. 
Sheen, Life Is Worth Living. McGraw-Hill. 

142,000. 

Marshall, A Man Called Peter. McGraw- 

Hill. 130,000. 

Morgan, ed.; foreword by Edward R. Mur- 


row, This I Believe. Simon and Schuster. 
115,000. 

Oursler and Armstrong, The Greatest Faith 
Ever Known. Doubleday. 96,000. 

Armour, How To Play Your Best Golf. 
Simon and Schuster. 90,000. 

Adler, A House Is Not a Home. Rinehart. 
86,000. 

FICTION 

Douglas, The Robe. Houghton Mifflin. 
188,000. 

Costain, The Silver Chalice. Doubleday. 
135,000. 

Selinko, Désirée. Morrow. 115,773. 

Uris, Battle Cry. Putnam. No figures given. 

Jones, From Here to Eternity. Scribner. 
68,500. 

Gann, The High and the Mighty. Sloane. 
63,857. 

Cronin, Beyond This Place. Little, Brown. 
No figures given. 

Hilton, Time and Time Again. Little, 
Brown. No figures given. 

Shellabarger, Lord Vanity. Little, Brown. 
No figures given. 

Williams, The Unconquered. Hoaghton 
Mifflin. 53,000. 


As the youth of America, we de- 
serve the best in facilities, teach- 
ers, and school administrators. But 
do not think that we are selfish; 
altho these things do help us per- 
sonally, they also advance the 
cause of democracy by making us 
more alert and more able to help 
our country advance. 

—Rebecca Cochenet, student 
council president, Atlantic City 
Highschool, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Miss Cochenet, represent- 
ing the National Association of 
Student Councils, spoke at the 
Celebrities Dinner, sponsored by 
the National School Public Re- 
lations Association, an NEA de- 
partment, in Atlantic City last 
February. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE of EDUCATION 


offers OUTSTANDING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


e It is located on Chicago’s beautiful 
North Shore. Established 1886. 


e It concentrates all its attention on 


preparing teachers for elementary 
schools. 


e It provides a Children’s School on 
campus for observation and study. 


e It offers both Bachelor’s and Mas- 


ter’s Degrees for men and women. 


e If assures graduates a wide choice 
of positions. (Send for catalog today.) 


Summer, Fall, Mid-Year Terms 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., Room 416 D 


NATIONAL COLLEGE of EDUCATION 


Evanston ¢ Illinois 








PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


For special literature, cata- 
log, price list, booklet Plan- 
ning Your Playground or 
specifications, write Dept.B 


THE J. E. BURKE 
Playground Equipment 


Box 986 New Brunswick, N. J. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 








toi VITAMIN 
SAVINGS 


Thousands of Teachers, 
Doctors and Nurses buy 
their VITAMIN needs from 
Hudson at SAVINGS of 
40%-50% and more. Join 
the professional people 
who buy DIRECT through 
HUDSON'S FREE complete 
Vitamin Catalog. Mail 
coupon today for your 
copy which lists amazing 
values in potency-assayed 
and tested Vitamins and 
Vitamin-Mineral combina- 
tions. 


Potency and labeling 
guaranteed under 
Federal Drug Act. 





| 
| Estab'ished 25 years | 
| Dept. N-5, 199 Fulton Street | 

New York 7, N. Y. 

| Gentlemen: | 
| Please rush complete Vitamin Catalog to: | 
| ET ee See Peer They Ley rere | 
| TLE OT eee er ee | 
| Cay peed i: tbl a5 Vale e ctreonns ee eee ee J 
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Where To Get It 





Flat Pictures 


FLaT pictures when used effectively in 
a teaching situation help in: answering 
questions, fostering discussion and pupil 
participation, correcting wrong impres- 
sions, enriching reading, and retaining 
what is taught. 

Among the leading producers of flat 
pictures are: 

Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, Conn. 
(art reproductions—several hundred sub- 
jects) 

British Information Services, 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York 20. (sets of his- 
toric and current-interest pictures of 
the countries of Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth) 

Hi Worth Pictures, 1499 E. Walnut 
St., Pasadena 4, Calif. (53 curriculum 
units; also available as individual pic- 
tures) 

Ideal School Supply Co., 8316 S. Birk- 
hoff, Chicago. (sets of 16 pictures of the 


cattle, fishery, glass, iron and_ steel, 
lumber, and rubber industries) 
Informative Classroom Picture Pub- 


lishers, 31 Ottawa Ave. N. W., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. (41 portfolios, each con- 
taining 16 to 48 pictures on a social- 
studies area—US geography, US history, 





MAYLINE 









C-7702 ART TABLE 


These are some of the 
products you saw in our 
display at the NEA Ex- 
hibit. Your enthusiastic 
acceptance of our prod- 
ucts was most gratifying. 


MAYLINE 


We invite your further 
inquiry. 


Symbol 





C-40 CHAIR, C-20 DESK 





MAYLINE 
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geography of other lands, elementary 
social-studies units) 

Instructor Picture Series, F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. (art, 
community helpers, symbols of democ- 
racy, symbols of freedom, symbols of 


_liberty, etc.) 


Latin American Village Studio, 3530 
State St., Santa Barbara, Calif. (social 
studies, peoples of other lands, animals) 

Marguerite Brown Study Prints, 700 
W. Raymond St., Compton 3, Calif. (so- 
cial-studies sets that contain 20 pictures 
to a set, on home, farm activities, farm 
animals, community helpers, post office, 
market, dairy farm, transportation, fire 
department, police department) 

National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28 (nature study, birds, 
plants, insects, mammals, reptiles, am- 
phibians) 

National Geographic Society, 16th and 
M St. N. W., Washington, D. C. (social 
studies—America, foreign lands—and sci- 
ence) 

Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robert- 
son Blvd., Los Angeles 35 (social studies 
—early Western gold mining, Hawaiian 
Islands, ocean freighters, the pioneer 
fire room) 

Perry Pictures Co., Box 4, Malden, 
Mass. (art reproductions — statesmen, 
poets, historical events, scenery, architec- 
ture, sculpture, etc.) 
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Realistic Visual Aids, P. O. Box Il, 
Highland, Calif. (social-studies sets con- 
taining 15 photographs on community 
life, dairy farm, the farm, wholesale 
markets, transportation, post office, early 
American history, Mexico, South Amer 
ica, and the story of knighthood; sets 
with 30 photographs on “Across Early 
America”; sets with 8 pictures on “Early 
California’’) 

Visualized Curriculum Series, Creative 
Educational Society, Inc., Mankato, 
Minn. (social studies—including 703 pic 
tures on food, clothing, shelter, transpor- 
tation, Communication, conservation of 
human resources, and conservation of 
natural resources) 

—Prepared by Instructional Materials 
Committee, NEA Department of Audio 
visual Instruction, Mrs. Wanda Daniel, 
chairman, Grosse Pointe Public Schools 
Mich. 





Easter Seal Campaign 


1954 AY ry 
“oy 


Pe 


The annual Easte) 
Seal campaign will 
extend this year 
from March 18 thru 
April 18. The cam- 
paign is conducted 
by The National 
Society for Crippled 
Children and 
Adults, Inc., 11 8. La 
Salle St., Chicago 3. 


FASTER thle 


HELP 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 





PRINCIPAL 





“Don’t get so hot and bothered, Boss. 
What You need is the new Walter Ashe catalogue.” 


Frustrated over failure to find a centrally-located, dependable 
source of supply for all your school electronic needs? Forget it. You 
can unhesitatingly rely on Walter Ashe Radio Company whose new 
1954 catalogue is the accepted source book and buying reference 
for all the leading brands of wanted electronic equipment including: 


Public Address Systems e Intercoms @ Recording Equipment 
(tape and disc recorders, recording discs, needles and 
tape) @ Build-it-yourself Kits and, in fact, any electronic need 


Yes, you get what you want when you want it and at the right 


price. And our long experience and reputation for service and 


a Superiority 


MAVLINE 


Write for Free catalogue: Address: 


satisfaction affords a combination that we honestly believe can't be 
duplicated elsewhere. Try us and see for yourself. 


WALTER ASHE RADIO CO. 
1125 Pine Street, St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
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Formerly | Gentlemen: Send a new 1954 catalogue. 
ENGINEERING MFG. CO. . Seti 
523 No. Commerce St. eer eee a 
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Sea, Surf, and Study! 


TRAVEL © STUDY CREDIT © FUN 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
1954 Summer Session 


Five Education Workshops 
Specialized Regional Programs 
130 Courses in 29 Fields 


Distinguished Resident and 
Visiting Faculty 


For further information write to: 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


University of Hawaii © Honolulul4 ¢ Hawaii 


June 23 to August S 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSION 


Six Weeks Session—June 21 to July 31 
Four Weeks Session—Aug. 2 to Aug. 28 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions 

of the University, undergraduate and greduate. 

Special features include courses, workshops, or 

seminars in Business Education, Consumer Edu- 

cation, Teaching Sciences in Elementary Schools, 

International Affairs, Industrial Arts, Human 

Nutrition, Driver Education, Educational Film 

Communication, Family Life Education. 

Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 
Reduced tuition rates are offered teach- 
ers, librarians, and ministers in active 
service. 

Comfortable rooms are available on and 
near the campus. 

Organized social, cultural, and recrea- 
tional activities are provided. 


For Bulletin Write to 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 7, California 


FILMSTRIPS ON 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 
@ CHANCE OF A LIFE TIME 


For drivers of the future. Gives simple scientific 
explanation of relation of alcohol to traffle accidents. 
A safety film for every classroom. 53 Frames __$2.25 


@ CEILING UNLIMITED 

Today’s air-minded children will benefit from this 
teaching filmstrip. A commercial pilot settles an 
argument about flying . . . as related to alcoholic 
beverages. Filmed on an airfield, $2.25 ea. B&W 
@ HE RAN A RACE 


Grade and Junior High. Story of a boy who ran a 
race and learned a valuable lesson. Comic strip 
technique. Authentic story based on scientific fact 

$2.25 black and white (color $12.50) 


@ DOLLARS AND CENTS 


For character education above 2nd grade. Good*habirs 
reward everyone. Common sense approach to drink- 
ing, gambling, smoking. 52 Frames__$2.25 a roll. 


ALSO 16 MM SOUND AND COLOR FILMS 
Write for complete information 
Signal Press, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
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Voters’ Dress Rehearsal 


To FAMILIARIZE students with vot- 
ing procedures, the Community Gov- 
ernment Association of Bloomsburg 
State Teachers College [Pennsyl- 
vania] conducts its annual election as 
a “dress rehearsal.” 

Each year the student election 
board meets with a county official 
who is an alumnus of the college. 
Election procedure and the printed 
forms used are explained and ques- 
tions answered about registration, 
primaries, and elections. Then the 
election board makes its plans, work- 
ing out any adaptations necessary 
for the college setup. 

Candidates must have _ petitions 
signed by a certain number of day 
and resident women and iaen stu- 
dents. Petitions are checked for eli- 
gibility and the successful candidates 
are nominated in assembly. A week 
later a primary election is held to 
narrow the field of candidates to two 
for each office. After a week of vigor- 
ous campaigning, the final election is 
held. 

On election day, the officials are 
sworn in. The chairmen of the elec- 
tion board act as judges, and there 
are several sets of inspectors and 
clerks. Constables keep the lines of 
voters moving smoothly. All these 
officials wear tags designating their 
office. 

Two voting machines are loaned 
by officials of a neighboring county. 
With the machines comes a small 
model to demonstrate how they 
work. This is in charge of an election 
oficial who makes sure that each 
voter understands what to do. 

At the close of the election, the 
votes from the two machines are 
combined and the returns certified 
as official by the president of the col- 
lege. The names of the winning 
candidates are then published as a 
scoop by the college newspaper. 

The newly elected officials get to 
work promptly learning their jobs, 
making plans, and doing what is 
necessary to get ready for the fall 
opening of college. When the other 
members of the college council have 
been elected, there is a formal in- 
stallation ceremony in assembly. 

—MARGUERITE KEHR, Washington, 
D. C.; formerly dean of women, 
Bloomsburg State Teachers College. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF MIAMI 


Summer Sessions 


Over 350 courses in arts and sciences, 
business administration, education, 
engineering, law, music. 

6 credits may be secured in any of 
the following: 

6-Weeks Session, June 14—July 24 


Curriculum Workshop 
July 7—Aug. 13 
(Application must be 
received by May 15) 
5-Weeks Session, July 26—Aug. 28 
Oaxaca, Mexico 
Summer Workshop 
June 12—July 23 
(Application must be 
received by Apr. 15) 
Housing at low summer rates on 
America’s “most modern campus” 
For information, write to: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 
Coral Gables 46, Florida 








Many teachers say this is their 

favorite New York hotel. 
Convenient to Columbia Univer- 
sity for summer courses, yet away 
from the congestion of midtown. 
Only 10 minutes from Times 
Square or Rockefeller Center. 
Overlooks historic Hudson River 
... roof solarium . . . swimming 
pool . . . reasonably priced res- 
taurant .. . 800 rooms. . . 800 
baths . . . 800 radios. 


Daily from $3 single $4.25 double. 
Enclose this ad for special weekly rates. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET D 


Paris 


S7th Street & West End Ave., New York 





A SUMMER IN MAINE 


Counselor Opportunities for Women 
Girls’ Camp in Lake and Mountain Region 
Applicants aged 20-35 apply to: 
DR. & MRS. J. A. BAER 


5516 Park Heights Ave. 
Baltimore 15, Maryland 
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ANATIONAL SERVICE E‘icient, reliable 


and personalized 


service for teachers 
ALBE RT and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
Teachers Agency agement for three 


Original Albert—Since 1885 


generations. 
Member NATA 
‘25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





IN MEXIC O—Your school home at 


DOBLER-COURTS 


Insurgentes Norte 1201 
MEXICO, D. F. 
Good food, nice rooms, safe, reasonable. 
Convenient to University and downtown. 
Write for complete information 


TEACHING POSITIONS 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA, WEST COAST, 
ALASKA AND HAWAII 
W rite 
Professional Teachers’ Placement Service 
“‘Largest Personnel Service in the Rocky 


: f Mountain West 
University Bidg. 910-!6th St.—Denver 2, Coto. 








GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual summer school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and 
members of the Stanford University faculty will be 
ffered in Guadalajara, Mexico, June 27-August 7, 
1954. Offerings include art, creative writing, folklore 
geography, history, language and literature courses 
$225 covers six-week tuition. board and room. Write 
Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, 
California. 





Northeast Teachers Agency 


Box 603, Burlington 1, Vermont 


We recommend to desirable positions 
n New England, New York and New Jersey 


Write for Registration Form 





SPARE-TIME CASH 


e Men, women, make $8-$10 a day in easy 


spare time work asking survey questions 
near home. No selling. No experience 
needed. Send $1 for booklet which gives full 
details how to get started and lists 110 top 
survey firms. Money-back guaranteed. 


RESEARCH SERVICE, Box 253, Wilmette, Illinois 








YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Over 1,000 authors — most of them new — have 
had their books published, promoted and dis- 
tributed through our unique plan. No matter 
what type of book you've written — fiction. poetry, 
biography, religious — we can help you. Send for 
our free, illustrated brochure, We Can Publish 


Your Book. 
EXPOSITION PRESS 


Dept. N-44, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
In California: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 





The CRUSADE SERVICE informs 
YOU where the best TEACHING 
POSITIONS are... 


when they will be open .. . the salary 
range ... whom to contact ... and 
other vital information you need to ob- 
tain the opportunity YOU want, where 
and when YOU want it. Hundreds of 
actual teaching positions (submitted by 
school officials) in the U. S. (also for- 
eign), summer opportunities, and grad- 
uate assistantships are published 20 
times a year. There are NO-FEES for 
these positions. Special Trial Subscrip- 
tion of 4 issues—only $1.00. Subscribe 
To-day! 


CRUSADE The Plains, Ohio 


Se ee ee 
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Crafts 


Te following list-of motion pictures 
has been selected by Carolyn Guss of 
Indiana University from the many craft 
areas in which there are available audio- 
visual materials. For further information 
on these films contact the organizations 
indicated by the numbers in parentheses. 
Further suggestions for these areas, as 
well as for areas not included, can be 
found in the Educational Film Guide, 
published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 

Art for Everybody. 10 min. sd. b&w. 
Shows classes for adults and children in 
puppetry, clay modeling, and costume 
making. [6] Gr. 7-12, college, adult. 

Art of Leather Carving. 20 min. sd. 
color. Demonstrates Western-style leather 
carving in making a purse. [7] Gr. 10-12, 
college, adult. 

Block Cutting and Printing. 13 min. 
sd. color. Explains three processes of 
block printing. [8] Gr. 7-12, college. 

Craftsmanship in Clay Series. (Series 
of six motion pictures.) Each 1] min. sd. 
b&w or color. Titles include: Simple 
Slab Methods, Glaze Application, Stack- 
ing and Firing, Throwing, Decoration, 
and Simple Molds. [3] Gr. 10-12, college, 
adult. 

Creative Hands Series. Two series of 
films, each 514-6 min. sd. color. Included 
are the following titles on crafts: Paper 
Sculpture, Finger Painting, Model 
Houses, Making a Mask, and Loom 
Weaving. [5] Gr. 4-12, college. 

Handicraft Teaching Films Series. 
(Series of nine motion pictures.) Each 
10 min. sd. b&w. Titles include: Clay 
Pottery, Decorative Metal Work, Elemen- 
tary Manual Training, Leather Work, 
Loom Weaving, Marionettes, Simple 
Block Printing, and Toys from Odds and 
Ends. Presents simplified explanations of 
technics. [2] Gr. 7-12, college, adult. 

Homespun. 21 min. sd. color. A 70- 
year-old woman demonstrates the art of 
weaving and spinning: [4] Gr. 7-12, col- 
lege, adult. 

How To Make a Puppet. 12 min. sd. 
b&w or color. Shows how to make the 
head, hands, and clothing for a puppet. 
[1] Gr. 4-12, adult. 


Producers: [1] Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De- 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. [2] 
Brandon Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th St., New 
York 19. [3] Audio-visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. [4] Instruc- 
tional Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. [5] International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. [6] National 
Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 20. [7] Portafilms, 418 
N. Glendale Ave., Glendale 6, Calif. [8] 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 


There is so much of interest in a good picture! 


We have hundreds 
of subjects, in sepia 
beautiful, instruc 
tive, inexpensive. 
Popular size, 5% 
x 8, at ONLY TWO 
CENTS each for 30 
or more. 

56 - page CATA. 
LOGUE with sam 
ples, and 1600 small 
illustrations from 
which to select, for 
25 cents. 

For 60 cents we will send 30 pietures appropriate for 
children; for 66 cents a set of the 33 presidents; for 
$1.00, 25 bird pietures in colors, size 7 x 9. Send in 
your order TODAY 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass, 





University of New Mexico 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 17 to August 11 





QUICK 
FACTS 


1. Located—Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, near points of in- 
terest including historic Old 
Santa Fe, the Art Colony of 
Taos, Indian pueblos, Carls- 
bad Caverns and the Grand 
Canyon 

2. Accredited — North Central 
Association and others. 

3. Workshops—12, of which 1 
is scheduled for two weeks, 
8 for four weeks and 3 
for eight weeks. (Most of 


\ these are designed for 
\ wn teachers.) 


\ } 4. Regular college courses — 
Scheduled in line with teach- 
ers’ needs, taught by dis- 
tinguished faculty of resi- 
dent and visiting professors 

rit 5. Physical facilities — Ample 
housing and dining and air- 

—- conditioned study rooms 
“CE Q~ 6. Climate—high, dry and ex- 
2 qq. hilarating with nights al- 
ways cool. Have fun and 

\ profit. 


LATE REGISTRATIONS 
ACCEPTED THROUGH 
JUNE 23 








WE’LL SEND YOU A 
SUMMER SESSION 


BULLETIN FR EE 


UPON REQUEST 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Director, Summer Session 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Please send me your Free Bulletin. 
sli en EA se Ss 


 , ZONE STATE. 
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Recess 


Educatin’ the Educator 


She talks for hours of Edgar Poe 
And tells me stuff I oughta know. 
She trys to make my grammar good, 
To use them pronouns as I should. 
Sometimes we have a spelling meet 
ind I’m the first guy to his seat. 
tnd when she calls me to recite, 
Them things I learnt jes’ don’t seem 
right. 
tnd then she thinks I’m awful dumb, 
{nd after school she makes me come 
Into her room, where I recite 
Them words until it’s almost night. 
And then next day she gives a test 
1n’ I’m the guy what flunks the best. 








Your Greatest Value in Vacations 
In The World Famous Resort 


MONTEGO BAY 


Jamaica B.W.I. 

One Full Week At Only $45 
All Meals Inclusive, Every Room with 
Private Bath & Shower 
The World’s Finest Bathing Beach 


MAR VISTA HOTEL 


Facing The Ocean Front 
Write For Information and Reservations to 
MAR VISTA HOTEL Montego Bay. 








Ee ; UNIVERSITY OF 


seALASKA 






~ 1954 SUMMER SESSION 
June 28 — August 9 


Courses in Anthropology, Business 
Administration, Education, English, 
Geology, History, Home Economics, 
Music. 





for information write airmail 
Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


. . right away! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make 
money writing. Hundreds now making money 
every day on short paragraphs. | tell you 
what to write, where and how to sell; and 
supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-D, 
Chicago 26, III. 
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But supposin’ things should change 
a wee 
And fora spell I might teach she. 
I'd open class down by the brook, 
And teach her how to bait a hook. 
“Ya take the worm like this,” I'd say, 
“Now, put it on the hook this way.” 
(I think she’d prob’ly squirm with 
fright 
Like me, when she’d make me 
recite.) 
And when we'd both get on my boat 
I'd show her how to row and float. 
And soon as all was calm and quiet 
We'd catch a frog and learn his diet. 
She’d sure pick up a fact or three 
If she’d but take a course from me. 
I may be dumb ’bout punctuation, 
But there’s lotsa kinds of education! 
—PRUDENCE PLATT, student, North 
Kansas City [Mo.| Highschool. 


Gleanings 
A MAN is as young as he feels but 
seldom as important. 


So sensitive is a man’s body—you 
pat him on the back and his head 


swells. 


A COMMITTEE of five consists of 
the one who does the work, three 
who pat him on the back, and the 
one who brings in a minority report. 

—IRVING M. BOROFF in The Brook- 
lyn Teacher. 


Our Miss Bing 





“What is the mean rainfall in Tibet, Miss 
Bing? How is uranium extracted from 
pitchblende?—But Miss Bing, you are a 
teacher!” 
—Ethelyn P. Crider, Shippensburg, 
Pa.; Bette R. Sandbourne, Omaha. 


Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 





Home-grown Museum 


A uapry idea has worked out so 
well in the community where I live 
that I think other places might like 
to try it out. 

Altho the population of Sand- 
point, Idaho, adds up to only 4500, a 
local club composed of amateur gem 
collectors and rock hounds decided 
that the town should have a museum. 
A temporary board of directors was 
set up, and luck was with them in 
solving the first important problem— 
where to find a home for the 
museum. 

A new senior highschool had just 
been completed, the former one was 
turned into a junior highschool, and 
the chemistry laboratory was not in 
use. The supervisor of the school dis- 
trict and the principal turned this 
space over to the museum. 

After explaining their project at 
various club meetings, members of 
the temporary board enlisted the co- 
operation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and numerous other groups, 
including the Lions and Kiwanis. A 
permanent board of directors was ap- 
pointed, and the group really swung 
into action. 

Items for the museum have been 
sent from near and far: colonial 
newspapers, war relics from 1812 to 
date, early American household ob- 
jects, Indian artifacts, ancient pot- 
tery from Peru, stuffed birds and 
animals, and more than 1500 mineral 
specimens. Not one cent of money 
has been spent and no fund-raising 
plans have been suggested. 

There are two senior highschool 
teachers on the museum board; the 
highschool science teacher is the cu- 
rator; and the junior highschool 
principal is custodian. 

Loan collections from the museum 
are sent out to rural schools in the 
district. They are well cataloged and 
are proving a great help in teaching 
natural history at the primary and 
elementary levels. 

Those of us who are involved in 
the museum feel that all our work 
has been worthwhile because we have 
helped give Sandpoint school chil- 
dren a new insight into the wonders 
of nature and the progress of man. 

—ROBERT N. CHEETHAM, chairman, 
board of directors, Sandpoint Mu- 
seum of Natural and Human His- 
tory, Sandpoint, Idaho. 
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THIS MONTH 

THE paper-sculpture COVER by 
Mary Kogan and the _ how-to-do-it 
article by Grace Johnston are pre- 
sented in response to the many re- 
quests stimulated by the October 1953 
cover. 

Should the tassels on the caps of the 
highschool graduates on the cover be 
on the right before the students re- 
ceive the diplomas, then moved to the 
left? Or vice versa? Or not moved at 
all? We find that there is no absolutely 
hard-and-fast rule. What is the custom 
in your school? 


IN PREPARING the spread on pages 
288-89, we were helped by children 
at the Charles Sumner Elementary 
School, Washington, D. C.,_ their 
teachers, and Principal Beatrice B. 
Butcher. 


JOHN Simpson [page 294] hasn't had 
time yet to miss his native England. 
He writes us, “I have spoken about 
England or education to two dozen 
groups—PT As, Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
church clubs and am giving lectures 
on British education for a New Eng- 
land college.” 


THE article suggesting ways of pre- 
paring for a student trip is based on 
successful experience. 

NEXT YEAR 

WE SHALL welcome your suggestions 
as to covers for the 1954-55 JOURNAL. 
Which covers have you liked best this 
year? Which least? Why? 

Other comments and suggestions— 
as to content of articles and center- 
spreads, authors, or illustrations—are 
also solicited. What do you want to 
see in THE JOURNAL next year? 


FROM THE EDITOR 


Making the Most of the Summer 
The Editor’s Page 


. 7 . 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Group Therapy for Problem Parents 
We Teach Both Subjectmatter and Children 


Travel with a Purpose 

Parents Want To Know 

Courage Versus Fear 

Churches and the Public Sidinate 
Research in Education 


“No One Ever Taught Me To Drive!” 
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Educatin’ the Educator 


She talks for hours of Edgar Poe 
ind tells me stuff I oughta know. 
She trys to make my grammar good, 
To use them pronouns as I should. 
Sometimes we have a spelling meet 
ind I’m the first guy to his seat. 
ind when she calls me to recite, 
Them things I learnt jes’ don’t seem 
right. 
tnd then she thinks I’m awful dumb, 
{nd after school she makes me come 
Into her room, where I recite 
Them words until it’s almost night. 
And then next day she gtves a test 
In’ I’m the guy what flunks the best. 








Your Greatest Value in Vacations 
In The World Famous Resort 


MONTEGO BAY 


Jamaica B.W.I. 

One Full Week At Only $45 
All Meals Inclusive, Every Room with 
Private Bath & Shower 
The World’s Finest Bathing Beach 


MAR VISTA HOTEL 


Facing The Ocean Front 
Write For Information and Reservations to 
MAR VISTA HOTEL Montego Bay. 








se ALASKA 


~ 1954 SUMMER SESSION 
June 28 — August 9 


Courses in Anthropology, Business 
Administration, Education, English, 
Geology, History, Home Economics, 
Music. 






for information write airmail 
Director of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


. . right away! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make 
money writing. Hundreds now making money 
every day on short paragraphs. | tell you 
what to write, where and how to sell; and 
supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 














BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-D, 
Chicago 26, Ill. 


But supposin’ things should change 
a wee 


And for a spell I might teach she. 
I'd open class down by the brook, 
And teach her how to bait a hook. 
“Ya take the worm like this,” I'd say, 
“Now, put it on the hook this way.” 
(I think she’d prob’ly squirm with 
fright 
Like me, when she’d make me 
recite.) 
And when we'd both get on my boat 
I'd show her how to row and float. 
And soon as all was calm and quiet 
We'd catch a frog and learn his diet. 
She’d sure pick up a fact or three 
If she’d but take a course from me. 
I may be dumb ’bout punctuation, 
But there’s lotsa kinds of education! 
—PRUDENCE PLATT, student, North 
Kansas City [Mo.| Highschool. 


Gleanings 
A MAN is as young as he feels but 
seldom as important. 


So sensitive is a man’s body—you 
pat him on the back and his head 
| swells. 

— 

A COMMITTEE of five consists of 
the one who does the work, three 
| who pat him on the back, and the 
one who brings in a minority report. 

—IRVING M. BOROFF in The Brook- 
lyn Teacher. 





Our Miss Bing 








“What is the mean rainfall in Tibet, Miss 
| Bing? How is uranium extracted from 
| pitchblende?—But Miss Bing, you are a 
teacher!” 


—Ethelyn P. Crider, Shippensburg, 
Pa.; Bette R. Sandbourne, Omaha. 





Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 





Home-grown Museum 


A uapry idea has worked out so 
well in the community where I live 
that I think other places might like 
to try it out. 

Altho the population of Sand- 
point, Idaho, adds up to only 4500, a 
local club composed of amateur gem 
collectors and rock hounds decided 
that the town should have a museum. 
A temporary board of directors was 
set up, and luck was with them in 
solving the first important problem— 
where to find a home for the 
museum. 

A new senior highschool had just 
been completed, the former one was 
turned into a junior highschool, and 
the chemistry laboratory was not in 
use. The supervisor of the school dis- 
trict and the principal turned this 
space over to the museum. 

After explaining their project at 
various club meetings, members of 
the temporary board enlisted the co- 
operation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and numerous other groups, 
including the Lions and Kiwanis. A 
permanent board of directors was ap- 
pointed, and the group really swung 
into action. 

Items for the museum have been 
sent from near and far: colonial 
newspapers, war relics from 1812 to 
date, early American household ob- 
jects, Indian artifacts, ancient pot- 
tery from Peru, stuffed birds and 
animals, and more than 1500 mineral 
specimens. Not one cent of money 
has been spent and no fund-raising 
plans have been suggested. 

There are two senior highschool 
teachers on the museum board; the 
highschool science teacher is the cu- 
rator; and the junior highschool 
principal is custodian. 

Loan collections from the museum 
are sent out to rural schools in the 
district. They are well cataloged and 
are proving a great help in teaching 
natural history at the primary and 
elementary levels. 

Those of us who are involved in 
the museum feel that all our work 
has been worthwhile because we have 
helped give Sandpoint school chil- 
dren a new insight into the wonders 
of nature and the progress of man. 

—ROBERT N. CHEETHAM, chairman, 
board of directors, Sandpoint Mu- 
seum of Natural and Human His- 
tory, Sandpoint, Idaho. 
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